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THE ETCHINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


The issuance of a new edition of a work on the life and letters of 
Jean Francois Millet* again calls to public notice one of the greatest 
pictorial geniuses France has produced. One welcomes the kindly, 
sympathetic reminder, for, 
as Mrs. Henry Ady (Julia 
Cartwright), his biographer, 
rightly points out, the world 
moves on so fast, and new 
phases of art succeed each 
other with such surprising 
rapidity in the present day, 
that to many ears the name 
of the great peasant painter 
may have a remote and an- 
tiquated sound. 

It is only twenty years 
since Millet died. But he 
has already taken his place 
among the classics, and the 
enormous prices that are 
paid for his works in Eng- 
land and America, as well 
as in France, prove how 
fully his genius isnowrecog- 
nized. He stands supreme 
among his contemporaries 
as the first painter of hu- J. F. MILLET 
manity who gaveexpression ®¥ Himself 
to modern ideas in noble 
and enduring form, and whose work will live when the passing fash- 
ions and momentary fancies of the day are forgotten. 

I wish here, in the main, to concern myself with Millet’s etch- 
ings. These are less familiar to the public than the artist’s paintings, 
which by repeated reproductions have, in a sense, become the world’s 
heritage. I do this especially in view of the fact that Mrs. Ady in 
her admirable volume, which I cordially recommend to all students 


*** Jean Francois Millet,” by Julia Cartwright. The Macmillan Company. 
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PEASANTS GOING TO WORK 


By J. F. Millet 


of Millet, sums up this 
branch of the artist’s activ- 
ities ina few words. These 
etchings, however—he 
produced all told only thir- 
teen finished plates, though, 
counting sketches and dif- 
ferent states of different 
plates, forty-four have been 
listed—are part and parcel 
of the artist’s life-work, 
they bear the stamp that 
characterizes all his paint- 
ings, they are a_ peculiar 
witness, unique in art his- 
tory, of the man’s devo- 
tion toalofty purpose. And 
a consideration of these 
plates naturally presup- 
poses a word about Millet 
the man. 

Apart from his artistic 
genius, Millet’s personality 
is one of rare charm. He 


had all the courage and independence of his Norman ancestors, to- 
gether with their simple faith and goodness. But although a peasant 


by birth and 
education, he 
was a man of 
remarkable 
culture. He 
had read wide- 
ly and thought 
deeply, and 
was gifted not 
only with a 
poetic imagi- 
nation of the 
highest order, 
but with fine 
literary in- 
stincts. His 
letters are full 
of grave and 
pregnant sen- 
tences, his 


THE GLEANERS 
By J. F. Millet 
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conversation surprised men of letters by its terseness and origi- 
nality. And if the natural melancholy of his nature was deepened by 
the hardships which he endured and the persecution to which he was 
exposed, a deep undercurrent of hope runs alike through his life and 
through his art. 

The sense of tears, as Mrs. Ady aptly phrases it, may be felt in 
all that he ever painted, but it is lightened throughout by the radiance 
of the divine hope that cheered the poet’s dreams. He belongs to 
“the great company of grief,’’ who have stamped their thoughts on 


SKETCH 
By J. F. Millet 


the heart of this generation, who learned in suffering what they taught 
in song, and who, out of the seeming failures of a short and sorrowful 
life, have reared the fabric of an art that will live for all time. This 
undercurrent of seriousness, if not of sorrow, may be told in the 
artist's own words. In a letter to his friend and biographer, Alfred 
Sensier, apropos of three pictures destined for a sale, Millet says: 
“*To tell the truth, peasant subjects suit my nature best, for I must 
confess, at the risk of your taking me to be a socialist, that the human 
side is what touches me most in art, and that if I could only do what 
I like, or at least attempt to do it, I would paint nothing that was 
not the result of an impression directly received from nature, whether 
in landscape or in figures. The joyous side never shows itself to me; 
I know not if it exists, but I have never seen it. The gayest thing I 
know is the calm, the silence, which are so delicious, both in the 
forest and in the cultivated fields, whether the soil is good for culture 
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or not. You will confess that it always gives you avery dreamy 
sensation, and that the dream is a sad one, although often very 
delicious. 

‘*You are sitting under a tree, enjoying all the comforts and quiet 
which it is possible. to find in this life, when suddenly you see a poor 
creature loaded with a heavy faggot coming up the narrow path oppo- 
site. The unexpected and always striking way in which this figure 
appears before your eyes reminds you instantly of the sad fate of 
humanity—weariness. .... Is this the gay and playful kind of 
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SKETCH 
By J. F. Millet 


work that some people would have us believe? Nevertheless, for me 
it is true humanity and great poetry.’’ The witness of a noble soul. 

This sy mpathy with the common people, this recognition of the 
poetry of repellent lot—this, then, was Millet’s discovery, this the 
new gospel which he had to’proclaim. Mrs. Ady rightly empha- 
sizes the fact that before his time the peasant had never been held 
a fit subject for art in France. Kings and queens, lords and ladies, 
might play at pastorals if they chose; /e Grand Monarque might set 
the fashion by appearing in the character of Apollo—/e plus beau des 
bergers—leading his flocks along the slopes of Parnassus; Marie 
Antoinette might put on peasant maid’s skirts and milk her cows 
under the trees of her elegant dairy; but the dergertes of Trianon and 
the paysans enrubanés of Watteau’s Arcadia were as far removed from 
reality as possible. The polite world remained convinced of the truth 
of Madame de Staél’s saying, and agreed with her that /' agriculture 
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sent le fumier. A group of 
peasants drinking or quar- 
reling, a picturesque beg- 
gar, or even a pair of hum- 
ble lovers at a cottage door 
might be tolerated; but no 
one was so audacious as to 
attempt the prosaic theme 
of a laborer at his work. 
This Millet was the first 
to do. Born himself of a 
long race of yeomen, and 
familiar with every detail of 
rustic toil, he was admira- 
bly fitted both by nature 
and education for the task. 
He saw the dignity of labor, 
and knew by bitter experi- 
ence the secrets of the poor. 
And the pathetic side of 
human life had for him an 
especial attraction. It is THE MAN LEANING ON HIS SPADE 
this side that he presents Dy 5. F. Mies 
in the paintings over which 
the world has marveled, in his charcoal drawings and pastels, in his 
etchings, in everything he undertook. This was with him a passion. 
The man’s 
earnestness 
amounted 
to nothing 
less than 
devotion to 
the task of 
recording 
this poetry 
of toil and 
travail. He 
was for- 
ever brood- 
ing over the 
lot of the 
weary; his 
mind liter- 
ally teemed 
TWO MEN DIGGING with ideas. 
By J. F. Millet His imagi- 
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nation conjured before him more touching pictures than he could put 
on canvas. This is the genesis of his enterprise in learning etching. 

It was Millet’s habit to have several pictures in hand at once, and 
to begin more than he ever had time to finish. At the beginning of 

1860 he had, we learn, as many as twenty-five pictures in his atelier 
in various stages of. pro- 
gress. Often he would set 
to work with ardor on a 
new subject, and then, 
just when, in the eyes of 
others, it seemed to be 
approaching completion, 
he would put it aside for 
no apparent reason, and 
take up some altogether 
new idea. In this way 
many half-finished pictures 
remained in his atelier 
sometimes for as many as 
twenty years. The ‘‘Ha- 
meau Cousin,”’ for instance, 
a view of an old farm near 
his home, which he com- 
menced soon after his 
return from Gréville, late 
in the autumn of 1854, 
was only finished during 
the last year of his life. 

This inability to record 
his impressions and give 
pictorial expression to his 
ideas forced upon him the 
conviction that he would 
never live long enough to 
paint all the pictures which 
he had in mind, and he 
was led to seek simpler, more direct, more expeditious means of 
expression. The old adage, ‘‘Art is long and time is fleeting,’’ was 
for him a constant source of worriment, and during the winter of 
1855-56 he made frequent visits to Paris for the purpose of learning 
the art of etching. 

As a draftsman he was a consummate master, but for some reason 
he did not take readily to the needle and the copperplate. He ruined 
plate after plate, and to his regret wasted much time that he held so 
precious. Not infrequently he by accident left plates for a whole 
night in the bath, and again through inadvertence he would bite only 


THE SPINNER 
By J. F. Millet 
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one portion of the plate perfectly, and in disgust would destroy it 
after one or two impressions had been taken. It did not take long 
to convince him that etching was not his forte, and he abandoned it 


a He 


| { 


TOO HOT 
By J. F. Millet 


for pastel and charcoal as better suited to his purpose as a means 
of speedily recording his poetic dreams. He soon gave up the needle 
entirely, and left the world only his thirteen finished plates. 

«.The first of his series of etchings was a boat at sea under a stormy 
sky, evidently, as Mrs. Ady remarks, a reminiscence of the Norman 
coast. Another, the seaweed gatherers—‘‘ Ramasseurs de Varech’’— 
at the foot of the cliffs of Gréville, again recalled an impression of his 
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childhood, ‘‘La Couseuse,’’ a young woman in a white cap sitting 
in a chair near a diamond-paned casement, at work on her husband's 
coat, is evidently taken from the drawing which the artist. made of 
his wife in 1853. Two others, ‘‘La Baratteuse,’’ a woman churning, 
a subject which he afterward repeated both in oils and water-colors, 
and a peasant pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with manure, also bear 
the date of 1855. ‘‘La 
Veillée,’’ two women sew- 
ing by the light of a lamp 
hanging on a pole by the 
side of a curtained bed, 
was executed early in 1856. 

Other plates, which bear 
no date, but apparently 
form part of the same 
series, are, a woman card- 
ing wool, a — driving a 
flock of geese into the 
pond, a cae woman 
leading two cows to pas- 
ture, a woman laying out 
clothes to dry, a man lean- 
ing on his spade, and a 
woman knitting. Four of 
the series are reproductions 
from well-known pictures. 
Two of these, ‘‘Allant 
Travailler’’ and ‘‘Les 
Bécheurs,’’ belong to this 
period; the two others, 
perhaps the first of all Mil- 
let’s etchings, ‘‘Les Gla- 
neuses’’ and ‘‘La Grande 
Bergére,’’ were executed 
several years later. One very rare plate, a young woman blowing 
on a spoonful of broth, which she is about to give to the child in 
her arms, bears the date of 1861, while another, the earliest ever 
attempted by Millet, representing a shepherd leaning on his staff 
between two sheep, is dated 1849, and signed with the name of 
Charles Jacque. This signature, Sensier tells us, was mischievously 
added by Jacque himself, one evening when Millet made his first 
attempt at etching under his direction on the corner of a table at the 
house of their mutual friend, the printer Delatre. 

Etching was thus with Millet, not a recreation or a pastime, not a 
mere meaningless experiment, not the following of a fad or a fashion: 
it was the deliberate adoption by him of an expeditious means of 


THE WOMAN CARDING WOOL 
By J. F. Millet 
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THE WATCHERS 
By J. F. Millet 
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recording his impressions. It was his hope, if I may be pardoned 
the expression, to acquire thus a sort of pictorial shorthand. And 
there is something little less than pathetic in Millet’s thus seeking to 
master a new art for a purpose and being obliged to admit that his 
enterprise was abortive. 

Of the quality and rank of these etchings by Millet opinions differ 
widely. Certainly, as fireside companions there is little about them 
that is attractive, as will be 
seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations reproduced 
by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier. Mere prettiness 
or finish had no part in 
Millet’s art theory or prac- 
tice. There is nothing about 
them that would suggest 
their French origin. They 
have no grace, no vivacity, 
no chic. On the contrary, 
they are serious to a fault, 
and so shorn of lines of 
beauty as to be little less 
than repellent. Yet they 
are sincere, honest, faithful 
to facts, and of special in- 
terest, since most of them 
are the prototypes in minia- 
ture of canvases by the 
same artist which subse- 
quently became famous. seansee wire 6 weemnannow 

Indeed, many have seen By J. F. Millet 
in these etchings indica- 
tions of power that they did not see in the artist’s more famous 
paintings. Thomas Moran, for instance; once said of Millet’s etch- 
ings: ‘‘I like his etchings even better than his paintings; when he 
was painting he was mainly thinking of his color, but when he was 
etching he had nothing to think of but his drawing.”’ 

Mrs. Ady says in her book, to which reference has been made, 
that Millet’s experiment in this branch of art cannot be said to have 
been successful. If she means by this that they were unsuccessful 
from the standpoint of the artist’s purpose, one must, of course, agree 
with her; but if she means that the plates lack power and fine techni- 

cal qualities, the majority of connoisseurs would differ from her in 
opinion. There is perhaps a tendency to see unusual merit in the 
sporadic ventures of men who have been signally successful in some 
particular line of work, and to glorify what would scarcely claim 
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THE SOWER 
By J. F. Millet 


(Lithograph) 


etching, could not have been 
more truly and markedly a 
born etcher than Millet 
showed himself to be—few 
though were the plates and 
many though were the can- 
vases he worked upon. To 
depend upon lines, not 
tones, for expression; to 
make every line ‘tell,’ and 
to use no more lines than 
are absolutely needed to 
tell exactly what he wants 
to say; to speak strongly, 
concisely, and to the 
point; to tell us much 
while saying little; to sug- 
gest rather than to elabo- 
rate, but to suggest in such 
a way that the meaning 
shall be very clear and in- 
dividual and impressive— 








attention if produced by 
men of less repute. With 
all due allowance for this 
natural result of hero-wor- 
ship, one must accord to 
Millet high rank as an 
etcher. Competent judges, 
I am inclined to think, 
would agree with Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer in 
her estimate of Millet as an 
etcher, and I may be par- 
doned for here quoting her 
appreciative words. 

‘*A man who had given 
his whole life to etching 


only, whohad neverthought 
of painting, and had never 
cared for those effects prop- 
er to painting, and not to 





THE SHEPHERDESS KNITTING 


By J. F. Millet 
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these are the things the true etcher tries to do. And these are the 
things that Millet did with a more magnificent power than any man, 
perhaps, since Rembrandt. 

‘*Other modern etchings have more charm than his: none have 
quite so much feeling. Others show more grace and delicacy of 
touch: none show more force or certainty, and none a more artistic 


THE GOOSE TENDER 
By J. F. Millet 


‘economy of means.’ Compare one of these prints with the corre- 
sponding picture, and you will feel more deeply than ever before how 
much more important was the eeeaguNoar than the technical side of 
Millet’s art. Its technique is always admirable, whatever may be the 
process chosen; if it were not, the intellectual message would not be 
told so clearly. But it is never the sort of technique one cares much 
about for its own sake; certainly never the sort that another man, 
with a different message to deliver, could wisely try to imitate. It 
is @ means, in short, and not an end; and a means which gets its inter- 
est from its peculiar fitness to help the artist towards his true end, 
the expression of thought and feeling. 
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‘‘Even the color that is so beautiful in Millet’s best paintings is 
not, we find, really necessary to express his inmost power. In look- 
ing at these etchings we hardly remember the delightful golden tones 
of the painted ‘Gleaners,’ the misty springtime atmosphere of the 
‘Going to Work,’ or the rich and tender scheme of the ‘Wool-Carder.’ 
The essence of the painter’s feeling is here in these few strokes of 
black on white; and the 
essence of his feeling is 
more valuable than even 
the splendid glow of color 
by means of which he en- 
hanced on canvas its effect. 
Had he not been pos- 
sessed of a deep, genuine, 
and contagious sort of feel- 
ing—possessed of it above 
all other modern men—so 
simple a kind of expression 
as these etchings show 
would have had little to 
attract the observer. But 
had the expression been 
simple merely, and not wise 
as well, had its very sim- 
plicity not been the last 
word of artistic power, in- 
telligence, and subtlety, it 
would never have conveyed 
so intense and clear a feel- 
ing as now it bids us read. 
Only a great artist could 
A WOMAN SEWING have felt as Millet did; 
Sy J. 0. le only a great etcher could 

have expressed his feeling 
with the needle as he did.’’ The kindly tribute of a just critic. 

It should be said in this connection that the works of no other 
great etcher gain or lose so much in the process of printing, and that 
Millet’s etchings should be judged, therefore, only by fine proofs. 
That many dull and lifeless impressions of Millet’s plates have been 
offered to the public goes without saying. Poor printing, however, 
should not be laid as a charge against the plates themselves. Auguste 
Delatre, the artist’s friend, who for the most part printed Millet’s 
proofs on old Dutch paper, or on thin Japanese paper of a golden 
tone, has shown what beauty, luminosity, and harmony can be pro- 
duced with one of the master’s plates, and it is by these well-taken 
impressions that Millet as an etcher should be judged. 
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Be it in painting, in pastel, in charcoal drawing, or in etching, it is 
too early as yet, as Mrs. Ady affirms, to determine the place that 
Millet will ultimately hold in the eyes of posterity. But the very 
slowness of the steps by which his fame has been won is the best 
pledge of its endurance; and however the tide of popular favor may 
ebb and flow in years to 
come, one thing is certain: 
by painting the peasants of 
the field as he saw them and 
steadfastly refusing to beau- 
tify and idealize them, Mil- 
let opened a new path and 
proclaimed a principle of 
vital importance in the his- 
tory of modernart. Others 
were to carry out this prin- 
ciple on a wider scale and 
apply it to new subjects, 
but he was the first who 
boldly laid down this law 
and made all future pro- 
gress possible. Beauty is 
truth—de beau c'est le vrat. 
This was the one article of 
faith from which he never 
swerved, to which he testi- 
fied both in his writings and 
in his art, for which he 
lived and died. And 
whether we consider him 
as painter or pastelist, as 
charcoal artist or etcher, of 
his glory he can never be : ? ; 

ar ¥. Sige A WOMAN CHURNING 

deprived. The artist, By J. F. Millet 
Millet himself once said, 
‘‘is not to be judged by his work, but by his aim.’’ In his eyes the 
medium which he employed was comparatively insignificant to the 
message which he had to give. Whatever he produced, paintings in 
oil or water-color, pastel or crayon drawings, etchings, his aim 
remained the same. ‘‘Every one,’’ he said to Sensier in the early 
days of their friendship, ‘‘ought to have a central thought, une pensée 
mére, which he expresses with all the strength of his soul, and tries 
to stamp on the hearts of others.’’ Millet had such a central thought, 
and he has stamped it on the world’s heart, and we may further say, 
on the world’s art. 
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AN IMPORTANT QUARTET OF MURAL 
PAINTINGS 


Few people unfamiliar with the methods of the professional artist 
have any comprehension of the amount of work involved in the pro- 
duction of the pretentious mural paintings with which many of our 
public buildings are now being adorned, or of the peculiar difficulties 
which are met and have to be overcome by the painter. I am per- 
mitted to present to the readers of BRusH AND PENCIL the original 
studies made by Oliver Dennett Grover for the four important mural 
paintings on which he is now at work for the Blackstone library, 
Chicago, together with several of the figure studies which enter into 
the composition. 
Thetask Mr. Grover 
undertook was not 
an easy one, and a 
short account of 
the difficulties in- 
volved and of the 
theories incorpo- 
rated in the work 
will be of interest 
alike to the art stu- 
dent and to the 
general public. 

First a few words 
about the esthetic 
requirements and 
technical difficulties 
peculiar to this 
class of art. These 
were explained a 
few years ago in 
this magazine by 
Newton A. Wells, 
who, as a practical 
mural painter, was 
competent to speak 
on the subject. I 
cannot do_ better 
here, perhaps, than 
to quote a few words 
from Mr. Wells, who 





DETAIL—SCULPTURE 
3y Oliver Dennett Grover 
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voices the experi- 
ence of all artists 
who have essayed 
this form of decora- 
tive work. Said he: 

‘Mural painting 
is by no means a 
mere enlargement 
of easel painting, 
from which it differs 
in both its zsthetic 
purposes and _ its 
technical _ difficul- 
ties. The restricted 
dimensions of the 
easel picture make 
it accessible to a 
close inspection, 
which encourages 
the display of many 
graces of handling 
and tricks of execu- 
tion, all of which are 
legitimate sources 
of zxsthetic enjoy- 
ment. Further- 
more, the easel 
painting is usually 
so framed as to be DETAIL—ART 
in a measure iso- By Oliver Dennett Grover 
lated from its sur- 
roundings. This comparatively independent existence of the easel 
painting makes its treatment, both from the esthetic as well as 
from the technical point of view, a matter of great freedom. The 
subject itself may be drawn from any phase of human thought or 
interest capable of pictorial expression; whatever - subject, the 
stvle of treatment, be it ‘‘realistic,’’ “‘impressionistic,’’ or “‘literary,’’ 
there will always be some one who will find it pleasing ole be willing 
to give ita place upon the walls of his dwelling. 

‘*It is not so with mural painting, for it must become the surface 
of the wall upon which it is placed, an integral part of the building 
which it embellishes. It is not, therefore, like the easel painting, 
ready to accommodate itself to every change of fashion and to the 
many caprices of individual taste and sentiment; its very monumental 
character precludes its coming within the means of the ordinary 
picture buyer; and for these reasons, if for no other, mural painting 
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would be forced to find its greatest employment in the decoration of 
public rather than private buildings. This being the case, it follows 
that the subject of the mural picture should be of so universal an 
interest as to appeal to the general public. Asa matter of artistic 
congruity, it goes without saying that these subjects should have some 
relation of significance, or at least of appropriateness, to the uses of 
the building which they embellish. Lack of harmony is often fatal. 
‘‘Again, the position and the size of the mural painting make it 





STUDY FOR ART 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 


impossible for the attention of the beholder to escape or ignore the 
influence of its presence, as can be done in the case of the easel 
painting. Its subject should therefore be treated with a reserve and 
a reposeful dignity that will never weary the beholder by the violence 
of color contrasts and the insistency of line arrangements, or oppress 
the spirits by an appeal to emotions that are morbid or depressing. 
Garishness and triviality on the one hand, and somberness and morbid 
solemnity on the other, are the Scylla and the Charybdis between 
which the mural painter must steer if he would escape the rocks of 
adverse criticism and the whirlpool of sensationalism. 

‘*Aside from the question of subject, the color in mural painting 
should be so harmonized with surroundings that it makes no sudden 
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transition from, or violent contrast with, the other decorative features 
of the interior; all should be dominated by a general pervading tone 
that gives to the interior its unity and its feeling of repose. It must 
be remembered, also, that the surface of the wall upon which the 
painting is placed is there to be embellished, not to be negated; the 
rendition of natural appearance must not. be carried to that point of 
realism which imitates relief in space, which is perfectly legitimate in 
easel painting. Such treatment makes holes in the walls instead of 





STUDY FOR LITERATURE 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 


decorating them. These are requirements which too many mural 
painters have forgotten or ignored, painting their wal! surfaces as if 
they were independent of all surroundings. 

‘Another requirement of mural painting is, that its surface be flat 
or lusterless, so as to have no reflections that shall interfere with 
seeing the work from every point in the interior. The dimensions 
of the mural painting usually compel the beholder to remain ata 
distance that is too great for the eye to detect any of those skillful 
delineations of minute detail or virtuosities of brush work which are 
sometimes prized in easel painting. The introduction of such manner- 
isms and technical cleverness is not only a waste of energy, but it is 
very apt to rob the work of that dignified reserve and straightforward 
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simplicity which should characterize monumental work.’’ These 
words, the reader will remember, are those of an experienced specialist. 

With this succinct statement of requirements, for the transcrip- 
tion of which no apology is necessary, one can readily understand 
the peculiar qualifications necessary in an artist who undertakes 
mural work. Mr. 
Grover _ possesses 
these qualifications, 
and his work gives 
evidence of a stud- 
ied consideration 
of every element 
entering into the 
decorator’s art. 
His commission was 
not an_ extensive 
one, comprising 
four semicircular 
paintings, thirteen 
feet by ten feet 
each, but it was 
one requiring the 
greatest nicety of 
adjustment, and 
especially a con- 
summate use of 
color, in order to 
make the paintings 
harmonize with ‘the 
architecture and the 
interior fittings of 
the building. 

The structure is 
almost pure Greek 
in design, with a 





low-swinging little : 
dome as its central 

feature. This rO--= = =DETAIL—CHEMISTRY 

tunda is adorned By Oliver Dennett Grover 


with a generous 

use of delicate marble. The style of the building, therefore, and 

the character of its interior finish placed at the very outset two limi- 

tations upon the artist. They precluded a fulsome use of rich tones, 

and necessitated a form of composition that would be in keeping 

with a structure of classic type—requirements the artist has met. 
Moreover, the pictures were to be symbolic in character. Mr. 
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Grover selected, as his motives, Art, Literature, Science, and Labor, 
and in planning the details of his work he thought best to treat these 
four motives ina strictly uniform way. The shape of his canvases 
was prescribed by the architectural limitations of the buildings, and 
following the principle of repetition, he arranged his groups so that 
each had a central figure symbolic of the general subject of the picture, 
on either side of which were placed in graceful posture subordinate 





STUDY FOR SCIENCE 


By Oliver Dennett Grover 


figures typical of branches of the general theme. Ina word, he made 
his pictures fit the architecture, keeping ever in view the fact that 
they must primarily be decorative compositions. 

There is no studied effort to break the monotony of this uniform 
arrangement, unless the color scheme of the backgrounds may be cited 
as such. In Art the background is blue, in Literature red, in Science 
gold, and in Labor green. This change of tone in the background 
subserves a double purpose: it serves in a sense as a foil for the 
uniformity of composition, and at the same time permits a compara- 
tively generous latitude as regards color in the costuming of the 
different figures. Variety is thus easily attained, which is much more 
effective than would be possible were the figures all marshaled before 
a uniform tone of background. 
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From the accompanying cuts the reader will glean a comprehen- 
sive idea of the general design repeated in the four pictures. In Art 
the central figure typifies the general idea, and on either side are 
grouped, as the four typical divisions of the fine arts, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Music. In Literature the central figure, 
with a written scroll falling to the floor and a pen in the right hand, 
subserves a similar purpose as a general symbol, and History, Poetry, 





STUDY FOR LABOR 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 


Drama, and Fiction typify the four principal divisions of the subject. 
So far as I know, by the way, Fiction is given a dignity in this classi- 
fication not usually accorded to that branch of literature. In Science 
the central figure has an open book in one hand and holds aloft the 
beacon of progress in the other, thus typifying ancient knowledge 
and modern progress. Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, and Zodlogy 
are the four sciences chosen for emphasis in the details of the picture. 
Labor, the most strictly modern theme treated, has likewise its general 
central figure equipped with the symbols of industry, while Agricul- 
ture, Mining, Transportation, and Manufacture are singled out for 
special emphasis, as representative of different kinds of effort. 

The reader will notice that in these four canvases the artist is 
above all studious of one thing—of producing a decorative effect. 
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The compositions 
are balanced in 
every particular, 
but the poses of 
the central and 
subordinate figures 
are such as to pre- 
clude the impres- 
sion of formality. 
Apart from any 
consideration, more- 
over, of mere dec- 
oration, each pic- 
ture has its own 
special interest, 
since all the figures 
are from studies 
taken from life. 
Each face has thus 
individual character 
and each figure has 
natural grace. 
Another charac- 
teristic is especially 
noteworthy. Mr. 
Grover has followed 
no models and has 
been bound to no 
DETAIL—ZOOLOGY time. Anachronism 
By Oliver Dennett Grover has no terror for 
him, and hence he 
mixes the ages with perfect impunity. He is making mural paint- 
ings for a classic building, and yet he deliberately eschews classic 
characters unless he chooses by arbitrary fiat to use them. In type 
of female face he has renounced the Greek ideal in his loyalty to the 
American girl; and as regards -his male characters, they are men of 
the here and now. 
He permits himself the seme latitude in respect to the tools or 
symbols carried by his different figures. Agriculture, for instance, 
has the scythe of our forefathers, and Transportation holds the model 
of an up-to-date high-speed engine, while Manufacture sits at an old- 
style tapestry- -loom. The ages are thus rolled together in a single 
picture. In a word, the artist has simply posed his characters to suit 
the shape of his canvas, and has filled up his compositions with any 
symbols that would work best in the production of a decorative effect. 
~ scythe, for instance, is more tractable on canvas than a self- 
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binding reaping-machine, and an old-fashioned loom is more easily 
manipulated than the mighty looms in our present-day factories. On 
the other hand, the laurel and the lute, old-time symbols, subserve 
the purpose of identifying Poetry, and the stock mask of the theater 
subserves the same purpose for Drama. 
‘‘T can see no reason,”’ said Mr. Grover, in discussing his work, 
‘why the mural painter should be hampered by the common idea of 
the unities, so called, if his theme or motive is symbolic in character. 
If the mural painting is to be the depiction of an historical scene, 
the verities of time, place, costumes, everything should be observed. 
But in a purely decorative symbolic picture I can see no reason why 
an artist should not allow himself every latitude conducive to the 
decorative effect he 
wishes to produce. 
‘*There is, as a 
matter of fact, no 
break in the chain 
of development in 
any branch of hu- 
man interest, and 
this truth alone is 
sufficient warrant 
for the artist to 
take such _ license 
as he sees fit in 
the selection of the 
symbols to typify 
his ideas. There 
is no reason, for 
instance, why His- 
tory should not be 
represented by an 
old man of patri- 
archal aspect, with 
a huge tome of 
former days, and 
Fiction by a girl 
of present-day type 
scattering the 
poesies of human 
thought. The 
scythe and the pick 
are practically as 
old as the hills, and 


comotive is a 
the lo 2 DETAIL—ARCHITECTURE 
distinctively latter- By Olives Dennen Geerer 
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day invention. But I can see no reason why, in a composition typi- 
fying Labor, the world’s industries, the symbols of diverse climes and 
many ages, should not be employed. The crude retort of the old- 
time alchemist is just as legitimate a symbol of the science of 
‘ chemistry as the 
paraphernalia of the 
modern laboratory. 
And so with all the 
rest. The symbolic 
painting is crippled, 
in my opinion, when 
the artist hedges 
himself around with 
strictly conven- 
tional or arbitrary 
limitations. 

“*In all con- 
science, the diffi- 
culties attending 
mural painting are 
numerous and great 
enough. The prime 
end to be attained 
is to produce some- 
thing in harmony 
with the other ap- 
pointments of the 
room, something 
decorative, some- 
thing serious and 
dignified and yet 
pleasing. You may 
turn your back on 
the easel picture if 
you choose, you 
cannot escape the 
DETAIL—MINING mural painting. 
By Oliver Dennett Grover Hence the pleasure 

of the greatest 
number must be a consideration with the artist. The mural painter 
who indulges in experiments likely to pall on the cultured many, 
or takes occasion to exploit personal predilections without a stu- 
dious regard for the feelings of those for whom the work is pro- 
duced, is disloyal to his trust. Harmony, grace, beauty—something 
rich in ideas that will yet appeal to the public as a decoration—should 
be the mural painter’s aim.” RaLtpH W. HOLBROOK. 











THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The inadequacy of university instruction in the fine arts was estab- 
lished in an article published in the Boston Transcript a few months 
ago. In order to have the more constructive ideas of the present 
suggestions on authoritative opinions, clippings of the article were 
sent to the presidents of all the important institutions of higher learn- 
ing, most of whom were asked to answer three questions: I. Why is 
the study of art neglected in American colleges? 2. Do you believe 
the study of art to be desirable in American colleges? 3. Do you 
expect a change in the college attitude toward the study of art? 

The readiness with which the several gentlemeti answered these 
questions is an assurance of the interest they feel in the subject; and 
it is important to note that all of them admit the desirability of col- 
legiate instruction in art. The president of Yale University wrote: 
‘*Such instruction, if properly conducted, is exceedingly desirable’ 
and the president of Cornell University added that ‘“‘certainly the 
culture value of such studies, pursued in the proper way, cannot be 
overestimated.’’ 

These two quotations are characteristic of the answers received to 
the second question, and at the same time give a hint as to the expla- 
nation which most of the gentlemen offer for the present neglect of 
the study of art in colleges. ‘‘There have been few teachers,’’ they 
say, ‘“adequately prepared to do the work.’’ The only other expla- 
nation which is given in all the letters refers to the ‘‘newness or back- 
wardness of the country.’’ Almost all the gentlemen finally expressed 
their convictions, or at least their hopes, that a change for the better 
might soon take place. 

In spite of this consensus of opinion, there seems to be a disagree- 
ment, or at least an uncertainty, on the part both of those in authority 
and of the general public, as to the proper direction which this change 
ought to take. Is the art department of a college to educate the lay- 
men or to train the future artists? Is it to be professional or liberal 
in the sense of contributing to the learning of an educated public? 

Before establishing a new department on a firm basis, it is wise to 
learn the lessons which the status of the older college departments 
teaches; and since the general leadership of Harvard is often con- 
ceded, a few instances taken from that university may suffice. 

The introduction of the elective which has raised the standard in 
almost every branch of learning has nevertheless brought with it a 
danger which generally is underestimated. It has tended to make 
professional schools of the college. The sciences and classics, 
French, German, and architecture, are taught already in the college 
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with a definite view to the needs of the professional teacher. There 
were, a few years ago, roughly speaking, no upper classmen taking 
classic courses in Harvard except those who were studying to teach 
Greek or Latin. This was the natural result of the way in which 
even the most elementary courses were conducted. Instances are 
known of boys who had grown up with an admiration for the classics, 
and had looked forward with pleasure to an introduction to ancient 
literature, but were regaled with disputed points in grammar, and 
were told, ‘‘You must know these points if you would be succéssful 
teachers.’’ But they did not want to teach, they had not entered 
Harvard to be teachers, but to acquire a liberal education; and so 
they dropped the classics. 

The professionalism of the classical students in Harvard finally 
became so alarmingly apparent that changes had to be made, and it 
is due to the efforts of the present head of the department that the 
classics may now hope soon to regain the ground which they have lost. 
There is a difference between teaching the classics to the people at 
large, introducing them to the spirit of the masterpieces, and teaching 
them to the professional teachers that they in their turn may know 
how to hand on their knowledge. 

The German universities, upon which our college elective studies 
have been largely modeled, are professional schools. The classics 
are taught for the specialists just as theology and law are taught to 
the future ministers or lawyers. The aims of our colleges ought to be 
different, and the sooner this is realized the better. Let the graduate 
school take the place of the professional institution for the training 
of teachers, if you will, but keep the college for the dissemination of 
a liberal education to all. 

The Harvard graduate school has grown to be more than the 
equal of most German universities. This is fully understood by the 
students, even though some of the professors still cling to the anti- 
quated view of “‘ American inferiority." Students who despair of 
getting a Ph.D. in Harvard, or begrudge the three or four years 
of hard study after graduation required in Harvard of candidates for 
the doctorate, go abroad, and the case is on record of a gentleman 
who left the junior class a few-years ago to return after two years with 
the German title of Ph.D.! 

These considerations ought to establish two facts: 1. The art 
department of an American college ought not to be modeled upon 
departments of the same title in European universities, which are 
primarily technical schools for the training of teachers. 2., We need 
not look to Europe for qualified teachers to carry on the very different 
work in American colleges. This does of course not mean that the 
American teacher of the history of art can afford to do without the 
training that comes with faithful and private study of European works 
of art. It simply refers to university instruction. 
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In a public speech recently President Eliot is quoted as extolling 
the landscape architects and the engineers, because it was they who 
gave us the beauty of our surroundings and the conveniences of life. 
This is true; but what is the use of great beauty to a public that has 
not learned how to enjoy it, and has been taught to regard beauty as 
non-essential and aluxury? There are appliances in every gymnasium 
designed for the use of strong men to keep them in health. They 
would be useless if there were no well-developed, muscular youths to 
try their strength on them. Muscles do not grow of their own voli- 
tion, but are developed by practice. Nevertheless, enjoyment of 
beauty is not, in the present day, a natural birthright of every one, 
but it can be developed in most people. This the college art depart- 
ment ought to do. Its courses ought to be arranged so as to appeal 
to the entire college community, and through them to the public at 
large. The revolution which in this way may be wrought in the 
happiness of the people cannot be overestimated. Their hurrying and 
restless temper may give way to a more quiet and contemplative, and 
thus infinitely happier, frame of mind. 

It may be urged against this proposition that the average results 
of already established courses in art do not bear it out as entirely 
correct. This is, however, often due to the way the subject is taught. 
No man overburdened with work in different lines, say Greek or Latin 
or history, can think out for himself the problems of art, and he is, 
therefore, incapacitated for introducing his pupils to the beauty of his 
subject, which at best he is permitted to treat as a bywork. 

You must put your soul into your work if you will get at the soul 
of your work, and nobody who has not got at the soul of his work 
can expect to teach it successfully. 

One of the best arranged art departments in the country is found 
in Wellesley College, where the old method of dividing the subject 
in two large groups, ancient and Renaissance, etc., has been abandoned 
with excellent results. Instead of this arbitrary ‘‘horizontal’’ cut 
through the subject, where the archeologist took charge of the lower 
half, and the amateur or modern artist of the upper half, two ‘‘verti- 
cal’’ cuts have been made, dividing the entire field into architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, with a specialist, familiar in a general way 
with the whole subject, in charge of each. Such a division is infinitely 
more satisfactory; for in order to know Greek sculpture, for instance, 
it is not enough to study only Greek sculpture. Alone, it will tell 
you just what the Greek sculptors expressed, but you cannot know 
their art well unless you also know what they did not express, and 
what thoughts were foreign to their mode of thinking. This is learned 
by studying also the other periods in the world’s history when the art 
of sculpture flourished. 

The Wellesley courses are fully illustrated by photographs and 
lantern slides, and as far as the limited resources permit, by casts and 
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original pieces of sculpture and paintings, while the students are 
constantly reminded of the inadequacy of even these illustrations, 
and urged to visit the museums of this country and of Europe. 

Side by side with the work in the history of art the studio work 
is carried on, although its proper place in the college curriculum is 
not yet established to the satisfaction of all. One branch of it is in 
close connection with the lecture work, because it has been found that 
careful observation of masterpieces is assisted by the attempt at 
reproducing them in drawings. The other branch is entirely inde- 
pendent, and in charge of the head of the department and a promi- 
nent artist. As conducted at present, its culture value cannot be 
overestimated, but the danger, of course, is present of having it 
develop into an art school pure and simple, which obviously has no 
place in the college. Says President Butler in his report to the 
trustees of the Columbia University, in which he advocates the estab- 
lishment of an independent art department: 

‘It is my belief that it is the part of wisdom for the university to 
refrain from offering this instruction, but to recognize it when 
adequately given in existing ateliers, conservatories, and private or 
incorporated schools. In this way the university would give the 
historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruction, while other 
teachers and organizations would provide the practical training and 
apprenticeship which is a part of all art education. In this way the 
university would become the ally rather than the rival of the existing 
art schools and teachers, and in time they might be very largely drawn 
to establish their headquarters in its vicinity. Furthermore, the 
tendency of such an arrangement would be to prevent casting all our 
pupils of the fine arts in acommon mold. They would reflect the 
individuality and point of view of their several practical teachers, with 
obvious advantage to the art which they study and seek to serve. 
I regard this division of labor between the univ ersity on one hand and 
special educational instrumentalities on the other as fundamental to 
the development of a sound plan for instruction in the fine arts.’ 

It will be seen from this quotation that the president of Columbia 
University had in mind largely the needs of those students who intend 
to be professional artists. But if it is true in their case that ‘‘the 
practical training and apprenticeship’’ does not properly belong to 
the college, it is “infinitely more so if the scope of the art department 
is properly broadened to include the non-professional public. In the 
studio work in Wellesley the instructors do not try to train artists; 
they provide instruction for those who ask for it, and take pains to 
discover and to advise properly incipient artists, if any should be 
found. 

The graduate courses in Wellesley College are, of course, not 
fully developed. Theoretically, they aim to give a more detailed 
instruction and to train teachers. Constant references are made in 
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them to courses offered in other departments which will give the 
necessary equipment for the art teachers; viz., history, languages, 
both ancient and modern, and archeology. The Wellesley art depart- 
ment, small though its scope may be, offers an excellent pattern for 
the establishment of art departments in larger colleges and 
universities. 

Such departments must offer graduate and undergraduate instruc- 
tion. The latter ought to aim to educate an appreciative public, and 
to offer that ‘‘historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruction’’ 
to the coming generation of artists which the artists of the present 
day are often unable to obtain, except from incompetent hands. The 
common and industrial instruction in these subjects, shared wholly by 
the artist and the public, will tend to throw a bond of sympathy around 
them which at present is unknown. 

The graduate courses, together with the other departments of the 
university, ought to offer instruction to those students who desire to 
qualify as teachers in college art departments; while studio work may 
be encouraged wherever conditions are such as not to endanger the 
collegiate position of the department. 

The introduction of such departments will entail an adjustment of 
present conditions. Several of the larger universities already contain 
schools of architecture, with professional student bodies, where even 
the most elementary courses are arranged with a view to the specialist. 
It is desirable to alter them and offer them in the art departments. 
Other institutions again announce courses in ancient art, by their 
professors of Greek or archeology. These, too, ought to be placed 
in the new departments, and the same, of course, is true of courses 
on French or German art offered by professors of modern languages, 
in so far as the treatment of the subject is not distinctly historical. 
The very fact that such courses have grown up in departments where 
they do not seem to belong proves that the need for college art depart- 
ments is felt even by many members of university faculties. 

Art departments are not luxuries: they are necessities. Their 
full development, of course, is impossible without new endowments; 
i, e., unless the interest of the public takes material shape. The 
colleges themselves, nevertheless, must take the initial step; they must 
show that they realize the importance of collegiate instruction in art. 
It is not enough to wait passively until the gift is offered. The 
colleges must make their needs known and take a firm stand in this 
matter, and if need be divert some of the money of other departments 
to the establishment—on however small an initial basis—of a new 
department of art, which if once properly established is bound to play 
one of the most important parts in the liberal education of American 
youths. Epmunp von Macu, Pu.D. 








CASE OF CERAMICS 
By the Chicago Ceramic Art Association 


PLEA FOR MORE ORIGINALITY IN CHINA 
DECORATION 


The tenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic Art Associ- 
ation, just closed, again serves as a text for the moralist; and the 
moralist’s preachment, if shorn of the usual though often mistaken 


compliments incident to such displays of work, must be a lesson on 
what not to doin ceramics. This may seem harsh censure, but the 
words are to be taken with a measure of qualification. 

There was not a lack of clever work on the part of the exhibitofs— 
good drawing after copy, harmonious coloring, pleasing selections 
of subjects—but there was, as there always is in this sort of an exhi- 
bition, a deplorable lack of originality and individuality. Too many 
of the pieces bore the palpable stamp of the imitator; and still more 
of them bore witness to the out-and-out copyist. 

For this prevailing characteristic of ceramic exhibitions one might 
justly say there is little excuse. - Certainly, if an oil-painter or a water- 
colorist should submit for exhibition purposes a copy of some other 
artist’s picture he would court the humiliation of rejection, and would 
doubtless be told to tender something original in conception, or not 
to seek to exhibit at all. One can scarcely see why the same rule 
may not apply to workers in ceramics. : 

And yet perhaps one should not be too hard on the exhibitors. 
It is a fact that many who decorate china and aspire to exhibit their 
work are artists in no higher sense than that they have learned how 
to apply pigment to vase or jar or plaque, and in so doing reproduce 
a picture or design that would seem appropriate on the article to be 
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decorated. Nevertheless, it is a further fact that these products of 
imitation or copying sell, and the spirit of commercialism, therefore, 
may have more to do with the quality of the ceramic workers’ products 
than we are really wont to allow. 
One of the exhibitors, for in- 
stance, who, by the way, has given 
more evidence of original effort 
during the last two or three years 
than any of his fellow-workers, 
told me, apropos of this very short- 
coming, that his best pieces were 
designed for and practically always 
remained exhibition works. In 
these he gloried, by these he made 
his reputation, and by flower pieces 
that he would scarcely deign to 
enter in a public, let alone a com- 
petitive, exhibition, he was obliged 
to make his living. If, then, the 
public demanded original work and 
would support the original artist, 
it would have this very salutary 
effect: it would stimulate the am- 
bition and give new direction to 
the efforts of those who have a 
gift for this kind of work, and 
would speedily weed out those who 
have no other gift than a certain 
facility in making the blank face 
of a platter or the bulging sides 
of a vase look pretty. 
A year ago, in reviewing the 
exhibition of the association, I 
made a similar protest against this 
crying defect of present-day cer- 
amics, that the artists aimed only 
to be decorative, to give a pleas- 
ing effect to bowl, plaque, or eine Gaus 
vase—in short, to make a bit Of gyn. M. Campana 
pottery look pretty. I then said 
that it seems to have been assumed that almost any popular picture— 
originally painted without any thought or expectation that it would 
one day grace the outside of a bit of pottery—would look well under 
glaze; ‘that it was easier for both amateurs and professionals to be 
copyists than originators; and that ceramic artists sinned—sinned 
grievously—in being content to copy instead of trying to work out 
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something original. This was said in the hope that some of the 
ceramic artists would take it as a kindly and helpful suggestion. 
There was comparatively little evidence in the exhibition just 
closed that the Jast twelve months have borne fruit in more original or 
individual effort. We still had the usual percentage of stock sub- 
jects, bearing witness to a want of creative ability, and above all, we 
had flowers galore, roses, asters, dandelions, geraniums, thistles, 
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poppies, daffodils, sunflowers, forget-me-nots, corn-flowers, pansies, 
petunias, verbenas, nasturtiums, violets, lilies, azaleas—these tinted 
and petaled beauties are all taken from works exhibited—and other 
kinds of flora. Whether one ascribes this to popular taste or artistic 
weakness, the result I think one must admit to have been somewhat 
monotonous. One looked, not in vain, but somewhat despairingly, 
for good, strong conceptions, graceful conceits, not hackneyed; in a 
word, ideas. 

As a matter of fact, the exhibition of this year does show an effort, 
more or less conscientious, to weed out the strictly commercial and 
passably pretty, good-selling pieces that would look well on table or 
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mantel in a private home, but have little claim to recognition ina 
public exhibition. Last year the exhibition comprised two hundred 
and forty-six pieces, and this year but one hundred and forty-one. 
The weeding-out process has been salutary, and one may safely say 
that the twenty-seven exhibitors appeared at their best. Their work 
showed positive growth in refinement and delicacy, in the selection 
of subjects, and in the handling of colors. This praise is merited. 


CASE OF CERAMICS 
By the Chicago Ceramic Art Association 


In view of the results obtained under existing practices, one can 
but regret the lack of an absolute rule on the part of the powers gov- 
erning the exhibition—and all similar exhibitions—barring from the 
cases everything bearing the stamp of the copyist or the imitator. 
This, of course, would mean a more limited display, but if the various 
ceramic artists were thus thrown on their own resources, and obliged 
to face the necessity of submitting something original or nothing, they 
would doubtless rise to the occasion, and the exhibitions of the associ- 
ation would be transformed. Instead of having replicas of this and 
that picture and bouquets and festoons of posies under glaze, we 
should have expressions individual and unique, from the fact that 
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they would not savor 
of the print-shop or 
the vendor of cheap, 
ready-made studies. 

It is not my desire 
to be needlessly cen- 
sorious. But injudi- 
cious compliment is 
a hazardous policy, 
and unmerited lauda- 
tion is not a kindness 
to the individual cer- 
amic workers. Artists 
in other lines, when 
not essaying original 
work, do not expect 
their efforts to com- 
mand attention or 
elicit admiration; 
neither should the 
decorators of china or 
pottery. A policy of indiscriminate praise in other branches of 
pictorial work would be fatal to art; it is fatal in ceramics. 

Replicas properly fall under the head of manufactures. The indi- 
vidual pottery and china decorators of Chicago and of the country are 
not responsible for the style or quality of the articles they decorate, 
or for the firing of the different pieces—they buy the one and have 
the other done for them at some kiln. They are ‘responsible only for 
the decoration, and if this is merely the transcription of a print ora 
design, with such variations as personal license may prompt, or such 
unisinations modifications of color scheme as may result from the 
process of firing, the ceramic decorators incur the charge of being 
mere manufacturers. Indeed, I remember one piece in the Chicago 
exhibition that suggested to me the cut in a popular advertisement, 
from which the majority of visitors to the display would, I think, 
imagine the decoration had been taken. 

This i is not what we want, and not what the body of ceramic work- 
ers can afford to give us. If there is a market for vases and plaques 
decorated with Dutch windmills, Italian brigands, Indian heads, 
Chinese dragons, well-known prints, famous beauties, flower arrange- 
ments supplied by ‘‘study’’ publishers and the like, the place for such 
work is in the stores. If, on the other hand, the ceramic workers wish 
to give evidence of their ability as artists, in exhibitions at public insti- 
tutions, it is the work of artists that they should send. 

For this reason I am impelled to say a kind word for D. M. 
Campana, whose three contributions, ‘‘The Vestals,’’ a vase, and 
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‘‘The Last Ray’’ and ‘‘Pyrus Flocks,’’ plaques, were the most dis- 

tinctly original pieces in the display. In these, as in his contributions 

to the exhibition of last year, this artist has struck a distinctly indi- 

vidual note. Many perhaps might prefer Mr. Campana’s flower 

pieces, but in these original efforts, in which he has painted his sub- 

jects from the life and sought to incorporate some poetic idea, he has 

undertaken to show something of the possibilities of pictorial work on 

china. In some of his pieces he has doubtless not realized his expec- 

tations, but he has taken a step in the right direction, and despite the 

limitations imposed upon him, he has in the main been eminently 

successful. His work is the embodiment of ideas, poetic and for the 

most part pleasing; his figures have strength and naturalness; and 

they have the charm not merely of uniqueness, but of personality. 

The accompanying illustration will give the reader a sufficient idea of 

the type of individual work to which this artist is: devoting himself. 
H. O. Punsch and Miss 

M. Ellen Iglehart also 

showed evidence of break- 

ing away from former prac- 

tices and a disposition to 

tempt fortune in new fields. 

The two vases by the 

former and ‘‘The Song of 

the Reeds’’ by the latter 

were worthy of comment, 

as was also Mary A. Phil- 

lips’s decorative panel, 

‘‘Welcome Greetings.” 

Miss Adelaide Lyster got 

very good effects in flat and 

Miss Grace Polglase in 

raised enamel. Albert 

Keith’s plate, ‘‘Oriental 

Fountain Girl,’ was an 

especially well done bit of 

ideal portraiture, as was 

Franz J. Schwarz's ‘'The 

Caliph’s Daughter.’’ In 

these, however, we missed 

the element of originality, 

and the fine quality of the 

color work and the delicacy 

of the drawing made one 

regret that these artists did 

not essay to embody Ol eee 

their work some poetic or By Mrs. Josephine Reichmann 
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striking conception of their own, and not simply to make a pretty 
face. Neither artist need go to the vendor of suitable prints. 

Among others of the exhibitors whose work might be mentioned 

as ranking above the average excellence of the exhibition are Mrs. 

Anna Barnes Crane, Mrs. A. A. Frazee, Miss May Armstrong. Miss 

Wilomine T. White, Miss Blanche Lea Wight, Mrs. R. M. McCreery, 

and Mrs. Josephine Reichmann. The actual performance of these 

workers—and the list of names might be considerably increased— 

leads one to think that they could all do work that would reflect more 

credit on themselves if they had the ambition and courage, as I have 

said above, to throw off the leading-strings that seem to be holding 

back china decorators as a body, and would give free rein to their 

own thought and fancy and an untrammeled expression to their own 

sense of the beautiful. 

I may say, in conclusion, that the portrait heads entered in com- 

petition for the silver medal were too strongly suggestive of photo- 

graphic proofs, and 

that few of the vases 

entered in the gold- 

medal class would 

meet therequirements 

of the competition; 

namely, excellence of 

design, suitability of 

decoration, drawing, 

color, and execution. 

Much that I have 

said I fear may be 

taken as_ churlish 

fault-finding. It is 

not so intended. Ap- 

parent harshness is 

not infrequently the 

warmest friendship, 

and it is as an ad- 

mirer of ceramics 

and as a well-wisher 

to those who are 

devoted to ceramic 

decoration that I have 

been impelled to lay 

emphasis on the pre- 

vailing weakness of 

this kind of art pro- 


THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER duct. They are 
Oy Saas 5. Sanne amateur’s guides one 
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may well let alone. 
They may be of ser- 
vice to those who do 
not have it in them 
to produce some- 
thing worthy them- 
selves, but copy is 
copy—nothing more. 
And the artist who 
gets into the copying 
habit is more than 
apt to remain a copy- 
ist. It may be per- 
missible for a class 
of students to exhibit 
the result of their 
efforts, even though 
their time may have 
been devoted exclu- 
sively to reproducing 
casts or prints. It By Adelaide L. Lyster 
is a different matter 
with a body of mature art workers. In this latter case, if ever, one 
may reasonably expect evidence not merely of technical ability, but 
of artistic insight, originality, individuality. These witnesses of the 
artist are what we most miss in present-day ceramics; and it is these 
that we have a right to expect—at least, in public exhibitions. 
EpitH PHILLIPS WISEMAN. 


AOA 


ACT TO PREVENT DEFACEMENT OF NATURAL 
SCENERY 


The Prussian government, by the enactment of the following law, 
has dealt very effectively with the defacement of natural scenery by 
offensive advertising: 

‘“With the object of preventing the disfigurement of places remark- 
able for their natural beauty, the police authorities are empowered to 
prohibit outside of towns (ausserhalb der geschlossenen Ortschaften) 
such advertising boards or notices or pictorial devices as disfigure the 
landscape, by means of police regulations issued in accordance with 
the law of July 30, 1883. Such regulations may apply to particular 
areas or spots.’”’ 
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Similar regulations for the protection of urban areas already 
existed. The central government has issued instructions to the local 
authorities for the strict enforcement of this measure, and it is 
expected that many eyesores will cease to affront the public eye. 
The assent of the Prussian Diet to the project was by no means per- 
functory. It decisively rejected all the stock objections raised in favor 
of this or that class of advertising sign, or in the way of claiming 
compensation. The committee’s report on the bill said: 

‘*What is needed is the creation of a legal basis. We must do for 
the country what is already recognized as right for the town. The 
equitable interest of all who love beautiful nature is in question—that 
is to say, of most persons, whatever their nationality may be, who 
travel for pleasure. Nor can we overlook the pecuniary loss that will 
accrue if the progress of disfigurement diminishes the profits from the 
tourist traffic.’’ 

In the final debate in the upper house, Herr Spirtus, in speaking 
for the committee in charge of the bill, further developed the doctrine 
of the higher utility, saying: 

‘‘We of the Rhine districts see many hundreds of thousands 
coming every summer from far and near to seek on the sunny heights, 
wooded hills, and shady valleys rest and delight. All return strength- 
ened and entranced. . . . . It is the same elsewhere. I trust that 
the conviction will grow that it is the sacred duty of our generation, 
especially of our public men, to preserve for posterity these beautiful 
tracts of the Fatherland.”’ 

In England much attention has been attracted to this law in con 
sequence of a communication on the subject written to the Times by 
Richardson Evans, the honorable secretary of the Society for Check- 
ing the Abuses of Public Advertising, who commends the law for these 
reasons: 

‘1, The law is elastic; it places an effective remedy within reach 
where a grievance exists, but avoids any interference with general 
usage in the matter of business notices. 

“2. It sets up no arbitrary distinction between one class of con- 
spicuous signs and another. The sole criterion is disfiguring effect. 
There is one and the same rule for the big letters on the wall of 
a building which announces that it is Messrs. So and So’s manufac- 
tory and for the multitudinous puffs which the same firm sets up 
along all the highways of travel.”’ 

The Prussian example has been followed by the Hessian legisla- 
ture, which has included provisions of a similar character in a recent 
law for the protection of public monuments. A. P. 








ACROSS THE MEADOWS 
By E. T. Hurley 
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A CLEVER ARTIST IN MANY MEDIUMS 


An artist clever in many mediums, though less known to fame than 
the quality of his work deserves, is E. T. Hurley, of Newport, Ken- 
tucky, from whose portfolio of pen-and-ink sketches I have purloined 
a selection for the readers of BRUSH AND PeENnciL. These sketches, 
with a couple of hundred others of similar character, will shortly be 
exhibited at the Cincinnati Art Museum, and will doubtless prove one 
of the interesting features of this 
institution's displays. The draw- 
ings are largely the outcome of 
the artist’s passion for sketch- 
ing, few of them being witnesses 
to any other motive than the 
desire to depict commonplace 
scenes with fidelity to fact and 
with as great an economy of 
effort as possible. 

Mr. Hurley is a native of 
Cincinnati, though he is nowa 
resident of Newport, Kentucky. 
His interest in pictorial work 
dates from the World's Fair in 
Chicago, in 1893, at the close of 
which he began his studies at 
the Cincinnati Art Academy. 
He is now a pupil of Frank 
Duveneck, who sees in him the 
promise of greater achieve- 
ments than he has yet attained. 


He is in addition one of the E. T. HURLEY 
From a Photograph 
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ablest decorators at the Rookwood pottery, where his specialty is the 
painting of animals on the pottery’s well-known artistic product. 
Mr. Hurley always sketches in pencil direct from nature, in the 
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THE BRIDGE 
By E. T. Hurley 


neighborhood of his home, and afterwards finishes his drawings with 
pen and ink. In this line of his endeavors he studiously seeks to 
leave out as much as possible, and to make a sketch tell the whole 
story of the scene before him with a few lines and dots. He, as a 
matter of art development, believes in sketching as much as oppor- 
tunity permits, and preferably in the immediate locality in which he 





WINTER IN THE WOODS. By E. T. Hurley 
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A SNAKE FENCE. By E. T. Hurley 
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He is a constant visitor to the Cincinnati Zodlogical 


[useum, where he spends much time studying the animals and record- 








His theory one can but indorse. 
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allied with his devotion to natural scenery is his love for 
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E. T. Hurley 
sely 


BY THE RIVER 
By 
Clo 


animal life. 


charm for him, since he contends that an artist can best interpret 
N 


what is most familiar to him. 
of these sketches he afterwards elaborates on the Rookwood vases 


ing in his sketch-books characteristic expressions and poses. 
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which he decorates. It may be worthy of note that several of the 
leading museums of Europe have examples of Mr. Hurley's pottery 
painting, a kindly recognition which the artist appreciates. 





CRAYON SKETCH 
By E. T. Hurley 


He has also made a specialty of fishes, studying marine life and 
phenomena, first at the New York Aquarium, and later on the coast 
of Maine and Massachusetts. One of the achievements on which he 
prides himself—and one that took him several years to accomplish— 
is the duplication of the true color of sea-water on pottery. In this 
same line of work two other attainments for which he has striven hard 





THE FARM LANE. By E. T. Hurley 


A LOWERY DAY. By E. T. Hurley 
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are to make an animal’s eyes express his mood, and to paint a fish so 
that the picture shall be positively suggestive of life and motion. 

Mr. Hurley is an indefatigable worker, and he has been success- 
ful in many lines of effort. He has executed a number of taking 
posters. He has produced water-colors and monotypes of fine quality, 
and has made about thirty etchings direct from nature. Much of his 
work in oil has been in the line of portraying animal life, but of late 
he has been devoting himself to landscapes. The accompanying illus- 
trations are selected with a view to showing different types of pen- 
work. Mr. Hurley is fond of experimenting, and many of the effects 
he has produced are unusually striking. A. A. TALBor. 


THE HILLTOP 
By E. T. Hurley 





CLOISTERS 
By H. Wells 


WOOD-POINTS, A NOVELTY IN PICTORIAL ART 


A new and altogether effective form of pictorial art has been 
invented, and in large measure perfected, by Mr. Harry Wells, of 


Chicago, who gives to his etching-like product the fairly appropriate 
name of ‘‘wood-points.’’ These striking pictures are virtually dry- 
points on wood. The difference between them and the ordinary 
dry-point familiar to the art student is, that while in the latter the 
drawing is engraved on metal in reverse for the purpose of giving an 
impression on paper, in the former the drawing is engraved direct and 
remains the finished picture, the lines being stopped with a wood-filler 
of the desired color, and the surface of the wood being subsequently 
polished. 

The effect produced is one of unusual beauty, having all the deli- 
cacy of an etching and all the beauty of tone of which a properly 
finished wood surface is capable. In a word, the picture is simply 
an engraving on a close-grained wood, like white holly, the lines being 
brought out by the use of a slightly colored wood-filler, and the whole 
drawing being buried under the polished surface. 

This work has been purely a matter of love on the part of Mr. 
Wells, who has not sought to make a commercial product of his art. 
Indeed, these wood-points would seem destined for the connoisseur, 
and not for the general public, since the work involved in the produc- 
tion of one of these pictures would preclude their being offered for 
sale at prices that the average picture-lover would be inclined to 
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pay. The production of every picture involves as much care, time, 
and work as the cutting of a copperplate. After the engraving is 
finished there is the stopping of the lines with the colored wood-filler, 
and the polishing of the surface so as to bring out the beauties alike 
of the wood and of the drawing. When the whole process is com- 
pleted the artist has a wood-plate, beautiful in itself, but without 
reproductive — possibilities, 
which must ever stand 
alone. To duplicate the 
picture would mean _ to 
duplicate the plate in its 
entirety. 

This form of art work, 
which is as unique as its 
results are beautiful, is en- 
tirely original with Mr. 
Wells, and the history of 
his enterprise and the de- 
tails of his work can, per- 
haps, best be told in his 
own words. Said he, when 
asked to explain his new 
form of art to the readers 
of BRUSH AND PENCIL: 

“‘In 1894 I made my 
first efforts in this direc- 
tion, being led to it while 
experimenting with  dif- 
ferent light antique shades 
of a high-grade wood-filler 
on quarter-sawed white 
oak. The filler used has a 
transparent quartz base— 
ground in oil and japan to jivcurrep CATHEDRAL 
a paste—which is thinned By H. Wells 
with turpentine and applied 
to the wood with a brush. As soon as it ‘sets,’ or the gloss leaves it 
—in about five or ten minutes—it is wiped off by rubbing across the 
grain and packing the pores full, thus leaving the surface clean. In 
filling oak, often a very little color is added to the filler. Such par- 
ticles of color as collect in the open pores show dark through the 
transparent base without the filler being strong enough in color to 
stain the harder parts of the oak. This brings out the endless variety 
of the grain without materially darkening the wood. 

‘*It occurred to me that if I took some close-grained wood, like 
hard maple or white holly, and cut or scratched a design on the sur- 
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face of it, and then filled it as stated above, the filler would take in 
the cuts, as in the open pores of oak, without staining the general 
surface of the hard wood, thus bringing out the design. Accordingly, 
I drew a simple outline of a clover-leaf on a small piece of hard 





LION, AFTER VAN MUYDEN 
By H. Wells 


maple. %Then with a sharp-pointed penknife I cut the penciled lines. 
Finally I sandpapered off the pencil marks so that no lines were 
visible except by close inspection. When filled as I have just 
explained, the design came out sharp and clear. From that I 
attempted more elaborate sketches, copying at first etchings or wood- 
engravings that were simple in design, working later from photographs. 

‘*As unfinished wood soils easily, it is necessary to protect it in 
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some way, so I varnish my panels, giving four or five coats, and finish 
them by rubbing down toa piano polish. It of course takes a long 
time to get the finished result. The most permanent varnishes are 
slow drying, and require about a week or two between coats to insure 
durability. Panels can be finished in shellac and the French polish 
in a few days, but this work requires an expert. I find little French 
polishing done in this coun- 
try, though I understand 
it is prevalent in England. 

‘In developing the pro- 
cess and in getting different 
effects I have used other 
means and accessories. The 
filler is sometimes used 
more strongly colored on 
some parts of a panel than 
on others, as, for instance, 
where deep tones and 
masses of color are re- 
quired. But when clear 
lines against a white back- 
ground are desired I use 
filler weak in color. Some- 
times I shellac the margin 
of a panel before filling, to 
keep it clean, and fill the 
center to give the effect of 
an etching with a white 
margin. After filling the 
panel I bring out the high 
lights by scraping with the = WAGNER, AFTER LENBACH 
blade of a knife or by By: Wells 
sandpapering the surface. 

‘‘While, as in etching, it is difficult to remove lines once cut, they 
can be reduced by scraping. It is easy, however, after the first fill- 
ing, to add further lines, rubbing on more filler and touching up in 
this way. For very deep tones, or where marked contrast is desired, 
I use water stains or wood dyes before filling, brushing them on care- 
fully where needed, and using, of course, a color similar to the shade 
of the filler to be used afterward. Stain should not be applied too 
freely, as it may ‘run’ in the grain. 

“In cutting I use an ordinary jack-knife, with a long, narrow 
blade, which I keep ground toa very sharp point. Over the blade 
I place a small piece of rubber tubing. Thus I hold the knife and 
blade as I would hold a pencil. The cutting is done in the direction 
of the cutting edge of the blade, turning the blade with the curved 


- 
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THE SORCERESS, AFTER F. S. CHURCH 
By H. Wells 


lines. When necessary, the panel isturned. I have tried a perfectly 
round needle point, but this tears the fiber of the wood when scratch- 
ing across the grain. Only a very limited width of line can be 
obtained by a single cut. When the effect of a very wide line is 
desired, I make many small cuts close together, and this gives a 
softer effect than a single cut made too deeply. 

‘*As in etching, it is desirable that for distant parts of a picture 
the lines should be cut lightly and near together, and in the fore- 
ground, more heavily and farther apart. For deep tones I cross-cut 
in several directions, taking care when cutting in any one direction to 
keep the blade at the same angle so as to prevent cutting out any 
portion of the wood. One disadvantage in the process is, that the 
cutting leaves no color, and one has to use judgment as to the depth 
of line and the pressure used in cutting. The cutting, however, 
raises a ‘bur’ on the wood, which can be easily seen when the light is 
at just the right angle, coming from the left across the panel. 

‘As my business keeps me occupied by day, I have cut nearly all 
my panels by lamplight, and have found in the work recreation and 
pleasure. On account of getting the light more easily in the right 
position, and all from one direction, I can often work more easily by 
lamplight than by day, and with less weariness to the eyes. If 
desired the design can be penciled, or drawn pretty fully before cut- 
ting, as the pencil marks, as well as the ‘bur’ raised by cutting, are 
well removed with fine sandpaper before filling. It is always an inter- 
esting part of the process to do the filling and to see the design come 
out when the filler is wiped off. 
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‘‘When the panel is thus filled and properly touched up, and the 
high lights are brought out by scraping or sanding, it is ready for 
varnishing. The colors used are thus all even with or below the 
surface of the wood, and are especially permanent. Varnish slightly 
yellows white holly, giving it a soft, old ivory appearance that is often 
pleasing. When carefully finished the varnish should last from fifteen 
to twenty years without cracking or deterioration, and then the panel 
could, if necessary, be scraped ‘and revarnished. I have scraped off 
a panel where the varnish has been marred—removing apparently all 
the old varnish—and revarnished it without in any way injuring the 
picture. 

‘*Some friends have suggested that the panels just as filled, with- 
out any varnish, might be softer in finish, and they have — 
further keeping the pictures under glass to keep them from soiling 
However, when properly finished and polished, the panels have a 
soft effect as of an etching under glass. In fact, many have thought 
some panels that I have simply set in frames had glass over them. 
When first varnished with a single coat, owing to the uneven surface 
and consequent deflection of light, the varnish seems objectionable, 
but when fully finished with several coats and polished, this objection 
is overcome, and the pictures then have a soft, mellow surface. 

‘‘As I have never taken a lesson in drawing, I have naturally 





LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
By H, Wells 
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Of late, as I enjoy particularly archi- 


copied most of my pictures. 
As 


tectural subjects, I have done a good many panels in this line. 
I work these up from photographs, bringing them more or less into 








GALILEE CHAPEL, DURHAM CATHEDRAL 
By H. Wells 


line or etching effect, and endeavor to obtain more artistic effects of 
light and shade, I take the liberty of calling these ‘originals.’ The 
work of F. S. Church has always been especially delightful to me, 
and I have taken the liberty of copying many of his idyllic pictures, 
such as ‘Knowledge is Power,’ ‘The Battle of the Sirens,’ ‘Pandora,’ 
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‘Subdued,’ and ‘The Sorceress.’ Where panels are not too large I 
often mount them on larger finished boards of mahogany or figured 
woods. All my work in this line has been in the way of pictures to 
hang on the wall, with the exception of a few book-covers which | 
have decorated.’ 

Of the wood-cuts herewith reproduced, ‘‘The Sorceress,’’ after 
F. S. Church, is 
simply cut and 
filled, using a filler 
more strong incolor 
on the darker parts. 
‘The Lion,’’ after 
Van Muyden, is cut 
and filled only, 
using a filler very 
weak in color in the 
outer portion and 
strong in color in 
the darker portions. 
‘“‘Wagner,’’ after 
Lenbach, has the 
cap and darker 
portions cross-cut 
strongly, and_ is 
colored with water 
stain brushed on. 
Then it is filled, 
using filler weak in 
color on the face. 
‘*Litchfield Cathe- 
dral,’’ after cut- 
ting, has water stain 
worked in with a 
small brush; thesky — gxgrer CATHEDRAL 
is mostly shellacked _ By H. Wells 
before filling, to 
keep it white, and is filled with a fairly strongly colored filler. In 
‘Galilee Chapel, Durham Cathedral,’’ some water stain is used, and 
the filler is used stronger in color in some parts than in others. 

Mr. Wells is exceptionally clever in the mounting of his panels. 
Some of them he frames with wide, flat moldings, and others he 
glues to the surface of pieces of wood capable of fine grain effects in 
finishing. In either case he selects woods that harmonize with the tone 
of the panels. When a molding is used, one of dead surface is 
selected; and when a plain mount is employed, the wood is finished 
in the same way as the panel itself. EpGar J. Hurvesvr. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The art exhibition of 1go2 at the Carnegie Institute will be abso- 
lutely a loan collection—the first since Pittsburg’s annual exhibitions 
opened. Masterpieces from American collections will be substituted 
for the annual international exhibition. It will doubtless be the finest 
loan exhibition of the year in this country. There will be no prizes 
and consequently no jury of award. The decision of the art commit- 
tee in making the change from an international to a loan exhibition 
is considered by art lovers a wise one, for the reason that it extends 
and broadens the field of study and observation. Heretofore the 
exhibits have been confined to the products of one year only, whereas 
in the loan exhibition the canvases will represent “works covering a 
period of several hundred years. The value of the loan collections 
to be placed on exhibition can be imagined from the fact that arrange- 
ments are being made for insurance policies totaling two million dollars 
during the period of the exhibition. That is the largest amount of 
insurance placed on any collection in this country in recent years. 

* The ninth annual exhibition of the Milwaukee Art Students’ 
League was held recently in the University Building. The pictures, 
which completely filled two of the suite of four studios, were repre- 
sentative of the work that has been done by the leaguers and associ- 
ated students during the past year. Inasmuch as their number has 
more than doubled since the last exhibition—there being now seventy- 
four students under Director Alexander Mueller—the number of 
studies accepted for this competitive display proportionately increased. 
And there was a marked advance in quality as well as in quantity. 
This improvement was particularly noticeable in the artistic handling 
of many of the pictures, a quality distinctly individual and evidently 
the result of genuine, independent development. 

& The New York Water-Color Club will hold its thirteenth annual 
exhibition in the galleries of the Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, from November-22d to December 14th. Pictures will 
be received on Monday and Tuesday, November roth and 11th, from 
10 A.M. to 5 p.M. Besides water-colors, pastels will be received. 
As to miniatures, they will be considered separately, and will not be 
accepted in groups. 

& The third annual exhibition of the Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts opened under favorable conditions. Among the pictures that 
commanded a large measure of general admiration were Tarbell’s and 
Benson’s young women, Miss Harrison’s portraits, Birge Harrison’s 
soft-toned landscapes, the Charles H. Davis landscapes, Daingerfield’s 
and Tanner's devotional pictures, Miss Field’s portrait of a little girl, 
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Koehler’s ‘‘After a Spring Shower on Hennepin Avenue,’’ Miss 
Ahrens’s portrait of a woman sewing, Edgar Cameron’s ‘‘Dawn,’’ a 
seascape, Rehn’s marine, Chase’s still-life with its warm glint of 
copper and a delightful studio interior, Curran’s group of mountain 
studies, Gallison’s landscape, Hassam’s snowy street scene, and 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Bacchanals.”’ 

*® The exhibition of paintings in oil by American artists will be held 
at the Art Institute, Chicago, from October 29th to December 7th. 





LAN DSCAPE—MONOTYPE 
By Leonide C, Lavaron 


The exhibition is regarded as the most important showing of Ameri- 
can art ever held in Chicago. Sara Hallowell, the agent of the Art 
Institute in Paris, collected a large number of fine canvases by 
American artists residing in Europe, and even so small a prize as the 
five hundred dollars given by N. W. Harris seems to have stimu- 
lated the New York and Boston painters. 

# From December 11th to January 4th the Chicago Society of 
Amateur Photographers will have charge of the Photographic Salon, 
an exhibition of artistic photographs, at the Art Institute, Chicago. 
December 16th to January 11th there will be an exhibition of art crafts 
in which all the crafts societies of Chicago will unite. January 15th, 
an annual exhibition of the Western Society of Artists; February 4th, 
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ON THE RIVER OISE, FRANCE 
By Alexis J. Fournier 
Copyright, 1902, by Alexis J. Fournier 


one of the artists of Chicago and vicinity; March 26th, another of the 
Chicago Architectural Club; and April 2d, a final one by the Ameri- 
can Society of Water-Colors and Miniatures. Arrangements are now 
under way for special exhibitions of the works of Thaulow, the Nor- 
wegian painter, and Mesdag, the eminent Dutch marine artist. 

& The Sculpture Society is making preparation for a display of sculp- 
ture at Madison Square Garden in conjunction with the florists of New 
York. This happy combination of horticulture and sculpture which 
the Sculpture Society has already carried out on two former occasions 
forms one of the most beautiful display s known to modern exhibitions. 
With the increased space at their disposal, the exhibitors will prob- 
ably eclipse their former successes in ‘the same line. The exhibition 
will open in November. 

& The exhibition of Alexis J. Fournier's paintings, recently held in 
Chicago, attracted widespread attention among the art-lovers of the 
city. There were in all forty-three canvases, displaying a range and 
interpretation seldom found in the works of so young an artist. 
Several of the pictures have been exhibited in the Paris Salon, where 
one especially, entitled ‘“‘Crépuscule,’’ met with a warm reception 
last year. It is a moonlight representation of a flock of sheep as they 
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linger for a moment on a hilltop, and in tone is perfect. Two other 
pictures were particularly noteworthy. ‘‘On the River Oise, France,’’ 
and ‘‘Sunset after Rain,’’ a brilliant piece of color. One exquisite 
bit, perhaps the best piece of painting in the exhibition, was a glimpse of 
a Roman courtyard that recalled Fortuny. Mr. Fournier was born in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1865. He has spent the greater part of his time 
in Paris studying under Benjamin- Constant and Jean Paul Laurens. 
& Sixty -eight paintings of children at work and play, by Adam 
Albright, were also exhibited in Chicago recently. All of these 
pictures were painted during the last two years, and the m majority 
since last spring. They were entertaining transcripts from child-life 
and a revelation of the artist’s ingenuity in catching the little folk in 
variety of poses. They were bright, happy, story-telling canvases. 
The notable canvases were three large compositions forming the 
center of attraction in each wall group. The most! prominent was a 
decorative work; it showed a party of children on a hilltop running 
before a coming storm. The second was a raft filled with children 
amid-stream. And the third, a lad and a lass in the hay-fiel:i, called in 
the catalogue ‘‘ Youngsters,’’ though it suggests ‘‘budding romance.”’ 


ro 





MORNING IN VENICE, ON THE ZATTERA 
By Alexis J. Fournier 
Copyright, 1902, by Alexis J. Fournier 
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&® The Philadelphia Society of Miniaturists will hold .ts first exh 
bition in one of the Chestnut Street picture stores early in November. 
The membership of this new organization is as yet small, but its affairs 
are conducted with discrimination and judgment. The jury which 
will select the works to be exhibited is composed of Ludwig E. Faber, 
Miss Amy Otis, Mrs. Emily Drayton Taylor, Miss Ellen W. Ahrens, 
Mrs. A. H. Smith, and Miss A. M. Archambault. 

® During the nine months of the current year up to October Ist, 
383,000 persons visited Memorial Hall, in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. If the attendance for the remaining quarter be estimated from 
previous years, the whole number of visitors to the galleries during 
1902 will be not less than 450,000. Memorial Hall was never before 
so attractive. The interior has been put in perfect order, and the 
constantly increasing collections of the Pennsylvania Museum, as 
now classified and arranged, are of inexhaustible interest. 

&# The Art Club of Philadelphia is preparing for the fourteenth 
annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture, which will be opened 
to the general public on Monday, November 17th, and will continue 
until December 14th. The exhibition will consist of original works 
by living artists which have never before been publicly exhibited in 
Philadelphia, and two gold medals will be awarded, one for painting 
and one for sculpture, subject to the usual regulations governing these 
awards. 

# The newly formed Society of American Portrait-Painters will hold 
its first exhibition during the winter. The officers of this latest 
addition to the art bodies of the country are Eastman Johnson, presi- 
dent; A. A. Anderson, vice-president; and Hubert Vos, secretary. 
Among the more prominent members are John S. Sargent, W. M. 
Chase, B. C. Porter, William Thorne, Irving R. Wiles, Frank Fowler, 
R. W. Vonnoh, and Frank Duveneck. 

# The Philadelphia Amateur Artists’ Association will hold its sixth 
exhibition in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Frankford Avenue, below Norris 
Street, from December 29, 1902, until January 3, 1903, and invites 
amateur artists to exhibit with it. Works in any medium will be 
accepted. Blanks and information furnished by F. W. Palmer, secre- 
tary, 912 Filbert Street. 

# The Philadelphia Society of Etchers recently held its first meeting 
of the season at the Art Club, 220 South Broad Street. At this meet- 
ing the officers of last year were re-elected, Peter Moran, president; 
Herman Deigendesch, secretary; and Ludwig E. Faber, treasurer. 

# John S. Sargent’s three-quarter length standing portrait of William 
M. Chase will be shown in New York early in November. The 
portrait was ordered by the pupils of the art schools in which Mr. 
Chase teaches, and will be presented to the Metropolitan Museum. 
It is Mr. Chase’s intention to paint a portrait of Mr. Sargent when he 
comes to this country. 
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& Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl, chief of sculpture at the World's 
Fair, has entered upon the organization of his department. He has 
been engaged in examining all of the building designs, and the land- 
scape layout of the grounds as displayed in the department of design. 
This study has furnished him with a general idea of what should be 
done in the way of sculpture to decorate the main palaces and the 
grounds. When his department is equipped for work, the interior of 
one of the finished buildings will be converted into a large studio for 
the modeling of the larger pieces of work. He is corresponding with 
the best sculptors in the country, to enlist their services in preparing 
models for the immense labor before that department. About fifty 
sculptors will be employed. More than one hundred artisans of 
kindred crafts, such as molders, will be employed in the production 
of the staff statuary. 

# The Kalamazoo Art League held its final reofganization meeting 
recently. The officers elected were the following: President, A. W. 
Mitchell; vice-president, E. B. Desenberg; secretary, Miss Emma 
Buckhout; treasurer, Dr. J. Jay Cook; board of directors, Charles E. 
Johnson, L. Gene Croe, and H. G. Dornbush. The club has now a 
membership of fifty-four active members, and judging from the inter- 
est taken in the movement and the number of applications for mem- 
bership under consideration, a rapid growth seems assured. 

&# Ata meeting of the board of directors of the Plastic Club, Phila- 
delphia, Miss Emily Sartain, who has served the club in the capacity 
of president for three years, resigned her office because of a pressure 
of other duties, and the extra work entailed on her by the superin- 
tendence of the decorations for the John Sartain public school. The 
presidential chair of the club will be filled for the remainder of the 
club year by Mrs. S. P. L. Mitchell, who has just returned from a 
three years’ stay in Europe. 

& The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, reopened its doors 
recently, after the usual recess of three months. During this time a 
number of new casts have been added to the already excellent collec- 
tion. Chief among these additions are eight slabs from the metopes 
of the frieze of the Parthenon, from the originals in the British 
Museum. There is also a copy of the recumbent effigy of Ilaria del 
Carretto by Jacopo della Quercia, from the original in the Cathedral 
of St. Martin at Lucca; a Bacchus by Sansovino, from the original 
in the .National Museum at Florence; and a figure of L’Arretino, 
from the original in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. Theobald 
Chartran’s portraits of Mrs. and Miss Roosevelt are exhibited tempo- 
rarily in the loan collection, there to remain until the new wing of the 
White House shall be completed. 

# The committee on press and publicity of the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition, which will be held at Portland, Oregon, in 
1905, has offered a cash prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
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STUDY 
By Albert Bartholomé 


best design in colors, sym- 
bolic of the Lewis and 
Clark exploring expedition 
of 1804-06, the settlement 
of the western part of the 
United States by Ameri- 
cans, the development of 
trade in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the reawakening of 
Asia. The competition 
will close March 1, 1903. 
Designs must be submitted 
before that date and should 
be addressed to I. N. 
Fleischner, chairman of the 
committee on press and 
publicity of the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 
The prize will be awarded 
as soon after that date as it 
will be possible for the 


judges to agree upon the most meritorious design. All unsuccessful 
designs will become the absolute property of the exposition company. 
& For eighteen months work has been going on in Grant Park, Chi- 


cago, on a _ struc- 
ture of masonry two 
hundred and eight 
feet long and fifty- 
eight feet wide, 
which is now near- 
ing completion. It 
is to be known as 
the ‘‘Great Hall of 
Statuary’’ of the 
Art Institute. The 
new Hall of Stat- 
uary has been built 
in a walled inclos- 
ure formed by the 
main body of the 
Art Institute and 
the two wings. 
Screened by the 
U-shaped courtyard 
thus formed, the 





FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
By E. Derré 
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new building has grown. 
It is to be ready for occu- 
pancy in November, and 
the annual chrysanthemum 
show will mark the formal 
opening of the structure. 
Many of the pieces of stat- 
uary and replicas to be 
placed in the new structure 
were seen at the World’s 
Fair, but have been stored 
away out of sight ever 
since. Some of them were 
presented to the Art Insti- 
tute by the French govern- 
ment after the exhibition. 

* The competition for an 
emblem for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, in 
which designers throughout 
the world are participating, 
will be decided November 
17th. At ten o’clock on 
that day the jury of award 
will meet at 424 West Fifty- 
second Street, New York 
City, where the competitive 
designs have been accu- 
mulating since November 
ist. The jury of award is 
made up of the following: 
Frederick Dielman, presi- 
dent of the National Acad- 
emy of Design; John 
La Farge, president of the 
Society of American Art- 
ists; J. Q. A. Ward, presi- 
dent of the National Sculp- 
ture Society; Lorado Taft, 
president of the Society of 
Western Artists; Charles 
F. McKim, president of 
the American Institute of 
Architects; Wilson‘ Eyre, 
president of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the Ameri- 


CERAMIC PANEL 
At Turin Exposition 
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can Institute of Architects; Professor Alcee Fortier, president of the 
Louisiana Historical Society. Some time next December an exhibi- 
tion of a selected number of the designs submitted will be held in 
New York under the auspices of the National Arts Club, in its gal- 
leries at No. 37 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. The 
exhibition will be in charge of the art 
committee of the club, composed of 
Charles Rollinson Lamb, chairman, 
J. O. A. Ward, John W. Alexander, 
John La Farge, Rhoda Holmes Nich- 
olls, and Charles De Kay. The de- 
signs will also be taken to St. Louis 
for exhibition in the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and it is not 
improbable that under proper arrange- 
ments they may be exhibited in other 
cities. Professor Halsey C. Ives, 
director of the St. Louis Museum of 
Fine Arts and chief of the art depart- 
ment of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, suggested the competition 
and perfected its details. It has been 
in progress since last May, at which 
time the conditions of the competi- 
tion and the personnel of the jury 
were made public by the exposition. 
A condition of the contest was that 
designs be entered anonymously, 
marked only by a device which should 
refer to a sealed envelope sent to the 
secretary of the exposition in. St. 
Louis. The sealed envelopes have 
been accumulating in St. Louis for 
some time. 
DECORATIVE VASE & The director of the Pennsylvania 
By M. Borsdorf -Museum of Industrial Art, Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
has made a suggestion which might advantageously be adopted by 
other similar institutions. In view of the fact that this museum is 
entirely free both on week-days and Sundays to all who may desire to 
visit it, he proposes placing glass receptacles in inconspicuous but 
convenient positions, with the request that each visitor before leaving 
will drop a small coin therein to be used for the purchase of other 
exhibits. From January to June, 1902, no less than 190,288 persons 
visited the museum, and if each had contributed no more than five 
cents a fund amounting to over nine and a half thousand dollars would 
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now be available for the purchase of additional objects. The museum 
contains a splendid collection of American pottery and porcelains, 
besides other comprehensive collections of art objects representing 
the progress of various countries in the industrial arts in both ancient 
and modern times, which are well worth seeing, and it would seem 
that there must be few who 
would not be glad to aid its 
growth, and take, if by so trivial 
an amount, a share in its pro- 
gress and further development. 
#* Five years ago the Duluth 
Art Club was organized. It has 
been conducted under difficul- 
ties ever since its organization. 
Local public spirit took little 
note of its work or aims. Its 
exhibits were made possible only 
by the courtesy of some business 
man or merchant, and the ex- 
penses incident to them were a 
big drain on the club’s funds. 
While the public library was 
being planned, some one had 
an inspiration, and suggested an 
art room for the library. The 
library now owns two canvases 
of great merit. One is the gift 
of a public-spirited citizen ; the 
other, by David Erickson, 
through the contributions of 
friends, has found a resting- 
place on the library walls. 
Steps are being taken to raise 
funds for the purchase of others. 
The Duluth Art Club is mainly 
responsible for this condition of | ART GLASS WORK 

things, and to the club’s mem- —®¥ Hans Christianson 

bers the city of Duluth is in- 

debted for what is visible of the fruits of their efforts and what is 
made possible in the future by their enterprise and pluck. 

# The legislature of Massachusetts has appropriated twenty-five 
thousand dollars toward the erection of a monument to the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Provincetown, Cape Cod, provided an equal amount be 
contributed within the next three years. Nearly a fifth of this sum 
has already been raised by the people of Cape Cod. 
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The opening art shows of the autumn are said not to be inspiring. 
The Royal Institute has an exhibition of sketches and studies by 
members, which are hung so as to make an individual impression of 
each artist's work. There are glimpses of studio work by E. J. 
Gregory, Arthur Severn, Hal Hurst, John Fulleylove, and other 
artists, but the display leads to no other conclusion than that sketcher 
as well as painter must have innate talent for work. Some of the 
best painters of the institute are. poorest among the sketchers, and 
some of the brightest studies are from hands incapable of doing great 
finished work. The Society of British Artists would have a common- 
place exhibition if Watts had not sent to Suffolk Street a delightful 
portrait of a young girl, Miss Lilian Mackintosh, in a white gown 
with red sash and-yellow scarf. The face of the girl is painted with 
delicacy and power, her golden hair having a glint of light, and the 
color scheme is the best which any recent picture by Watts has dis- 
closed. Mrs. Jopling’s portrait of Mrs. Kendall as one of the merry 
wives of Windsor is a work full of charm and power, and Mrs. Lea 
Merritt’s ‘‘ Helping Hand”’ is a laborious attempt to impart spirituality 
to a religious picture. 

# Dusseldorf has been holding a retrospective exhibition of religious 
art upon much the same lines as that of the exhibition of treasures 
from French churches organized in the Paris Petit Palais in 1900. It 
is especially rich in goldsmiths’ work from the great abbeys of the 
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Middle Ages in French and German cities, and also includes a remark- 
able collection of casts of the notable monuments of sculpture and 
architecture from the German cathedrals of Munster, Soest, in West- 


phalia, and Treves. This 


is to be the nucleus of a museum 


of 


comparative sculpture organized at the suggestion of Herr Clemen, 
inspector of historical monuments in the Rhenish provinces, who was 


recently charged with a 
mission to France for the 
purpose of studying the 
organization of the Paris 
museums. The new mu- 
seum will eventually find 
its home in Berlin, but 
Dusseldorf will keep copies 
of all the moldings and 
casts now shown. The 
chief attraction of the pres- 
ent exhibition is, however, 
to be found in the dazzling 
display of work in gold, 
bronze, and glass enamels. 
&® M. Edouard Detaille 
has received the commis- 
sion for a great composi- 
tion, destined to be placed 
in the Pantheon’ under 
Hebert’s mosaic represent- 
ing Christ. The subject 
chosen is ‘‘The Days of 
July, 1830.’’ Before his 
death, Dalou had com- 
pletely finished his sketch 
for the group of the ‘‘Ora- 
tors of the Revolution,’’ 
which is to occupy the end 
of one of the side chapels; 
and M. Antonin Mercie is 
completing the design for 
the ‘‘Generals of the Revo- 
lution,’’ which will form 
the pendant for that of 
Dalou in the other chapel. 
# Very successful experi- 
ments have been made re- 
cently in England in the 
art of color printing from 
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wood, which the Japanese have practiced so long and with such 
wonderful results. This is, indeed, one of the most characteristic of 
the familiar arts of Japan, in its common use as well as in the hands 
of the masters, and an Englishman or an American can only hope to 
follow at a distance. 
But the technical 
processes can be 
learned, and these 
have beenemployed 
in England with 
good effect upon 
original designs, 
particularly in the 
schools of the Arts 
and Crafts Society 
in London, where 
the art has been in 
a sense naturalized. 
&# The historical 
building provided 
for the American 
Art Association by 
the generosity of 
an American pa- 
tron will be torn 
down to make room 
for a new street. 
Since the art stu- 
dents have been un- 
able to raise suffi- 
cient funds te erect 
a structure of their 
own, the club has 
rented another one 
more centrally 
located. The pres- 
NESSUS ent site is also a 
By Richard Luksch larger building and 
more suitable. The 
new place boasts of a garden and a large studio, both admirably 
adapted to entertainments. It is now being fitted with modern 
American conveniences, and will be opened next month. The same 
patron will continue to donate the rent yearly. 
* Benjamin- -Constant’s successor as a member of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts is F. Humbert, who received eighteen votes against the 
thirteen cast for Francois Flameng. Humbert, though little known 
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in this country, has been one of the prominent men in the Paris art 
world for thirty years. His ‘‘Femme Mauresque,’’ at the Salon of 
1869, created a sensation, but he had exhibited at the Salon four 
years previously. His ‘‘Pro Patria,’’ 1886, is one of the decorations 
at the Pantheon. Of late years he has painted a large number of 
portraits, those of women suggesting English rather than French 
influences. Perhaps his two best known portraits are those of Jules 
Lemaitre and of Marchand. The election meets popular favor. 





L’ETE—EMBROIDERED PANEL 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 


# Liverpool has begun its picture season at the Walker Gallery, and 
thither, as to Manchester and Birmingham, have gone many of the 
canvases exhibited earlier in the year at Burlington House. Mr. 
Sargent’s large group of the Ladies Acheson can be there revisited; 
from the New Gallery has been gathered Mr. Glazebrook’s character- 
revealing portrait of Lord Milner; and Lady Butler sends a minor 
work not elsewhere exhibited, entitled ‘‘ No Surrender.’” At Birming- 
ham the show is equally representative. 

& On the occasion of the fifth international exhibition of the fine arts 
(1903), the city of Venice will open a competition among Italian 
artists and foreigners for the model of a large gold medal intended as 
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TAPESTRY 
By Ida and Carlotta Brinkmann 


a reward for the most remarkable works shown. The medal must 
bear on one side an allegorical representation of Venice, recalling its 
artistic glories, with the inscription ‘‘Esposizione Internazionale 
d’Arte della Citta di Venezia, 1903.’’ The other side will carry these 
words: ‘‘Gran Premio della Citta di Venezia, 1903.’’ The center will 
be left for the name of the prize-winner. Any one wishing to com- 
pete must, before the 31st of next January, present to the general 
secretary of the exposition the models of both obverse and reverse, 
either in wax or plaster, diameter one hundred and twenty millimeters, 
accompanied by a photographic representation of forty millimeters 
diameter. After it has been selected by a special committee, the 
chosen model, for which the successful artist will receive six hundred 
dollars, will be the absolute property of the city of Venice. 

& The colossal monument to Victor Emmanuel I. on the northern 
side of the Capitoline at Rome is being carried out very slowly. The 
Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Torlonia have been torn down to 
make room for it, and the cost is already reckoned at two million 
dollars. The design, by Sacconi, makes one think of the changes 
made in and about the Forum by the Roman emperors—it is classic, 
but Roman classic. Especially in the elaborate flights of stairs and 
terraces covered with equestrian and other statuary, that will lead from 
the Corso Humberto up to pillared porticoes, is the spirit of those 
imperial days to be seen, the period when Rome’s conquests in Asia 
Minor brought a knowledge of the huge memorials and palaces of the 
East into the ken of the Romans. The sculptor of the great central 
equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel is dead. Seventeen years have 
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elapsed since the work was begun, and the monument is still far from 
completion. The halls to which this gigantic structure is the entrance 
will contain archeological treasures excavated in and near the city, in 
the bed of the Tiber, and so forth. 

# Thirty thousand dollars, it is reported, is to be expended by the 
British government on the renovation of the Albert Memorial in Hyde 
Park, London, whose only virtue, modern critics aver, is the obscurity 
gained by the kindly obliteration produced by the combined force of 
smoke and weather. 

# An influential committee is at work in England to promote a 
scheme which is intended to secure an appropriate memorial to the 
late Kate Greenaway, the popular illustrator of juvenile books, whose 
pictures of children are so familiar in this country. The project is 
for a children’s memorial, which seems to be eminently fitting. The 
committee believes that subscriptions of one penny, ‘‘and upwards,”’ 
will provide sufficient funds. It is considered that one form which 
the memorial should assuredly take would be the perpetual endow- 
ment of a ‘‘Kate Greenaway”’ child’s cot at the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street, London, where a similar cot has been endowed 
in memory of Lewis Carroll, the author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ 
Subscriptions may be sent to the honorary treasurer of the committee. 
Arthur Lasenby Liberty, the Lee Manor, near Great Missenden, 
Bucks, England, to whom also contributions may be forwarded. 





RELIEF 
By Ernst Barlach 
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# The climate of Munich, Bavaria, is notoriously one of the worst 
in the world. It is having a disastrous effect on the frescoes in the 
Pinakothek. These are mainly the work of Kaulbach, Cornelius, 
Piloty, and others, men whose names are indelibly marked in the 
history of this famous artists’ resort. It is said that ina few years 
at the present rate these frescoes will be entirely destroyed. Asa 
result of an expert conference recently held, it has been decided to 
reproduce the cartoons in mosaic. It is estimated that the cost will 
be about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In connection with 
this matter there has been a most interesting political development. 
The German kaiser was so interested that he offered to pay a part of 
the expense of restoration out of his own pocket. This aroused the 
resentment of the Bavarian people, who thought William’s proposition 
a piece of impudent interference. Asa result they have about decided 
to raise the amount by public subscription. 

#& The Triennial Salon is to be held at Brussels next year, and the 
housing of it is the subject of a good deal of discussion in Belgium. 
It is generally agreed that the grounds of the old observatory would 
be the most appropriate and convenient place for the erection of a 
gallery. 

& Berlin has a new building for the Royal High School of Construc- 
tive Arts in the Hardenberg Strasse, Charlottenburg, which is far 
enough advanced to be of service this winter. 

# For the new Autumn Salon, organized in Paris with Eugene 
Carriere as president, the following committee has been named: 
Gustave Geoffroy, Huysmans, Frantz Jourdain, Emile Verhaeren, 
Bourgeois, Paul and Amedee Buffet, Eugene Carriere, Dreyfus- 
Gonzales, P. A. Laurens, Pierre Laurens, Camille Lefevre, Louis 
Morin, Willette, and many others. 

& One hundred and twenty-two Salon exhibitions have been held in 
Paris. In the year 1880 the number of works exhibited reached the 
appalling high-water mark of 7,327. Since then the size of the annual 
show has diminished considerably. The two Salons of 1902 contained 


‘a total of 2,883 works. 


& Brittany supplies further evidence of the sectarian character of her 
benighted peasantry by the violent protest aroused against the erec- 
tion of a statue to commemorate Ernest Renan at his native town, 
Treguier. The Municipal Council of Treguier has, indeed, reluctantly 
consented to allow the statue to be placed opposite their town hall, 
but this result was obtained only by a veritable electoral campaign, 
and the final vote was eleven in favor of the statue to five against it. 
The minority insists on a transcription of their protest in the public 
archives. Their resolutions read as follows: ‘‘If Renan was a great 
man of letters, the philosophy he disseminated was demoralizing, 
negative, and sterile. His attitude was always unpatriotic, especially 
during the German invasion. Under each régime he was an obsequi- 
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ous courtesan to the power that happened to be uppermost. - We, 
the undersigned municipal councilors, vigorously protest against the 
glorification of his memory, and regard erecting his statue at Treguier 
as an insult to the religious conviction of our country.”’ 

&# The announcement that the Russian government is going to erect 
an archeological museum at Sebastopol carries with it considerable 
interest. The building is to be fashioned after the plan of the Chris- 
tian basilica, and is to be divided into three sections, for the Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine ages, respectively. Grand Duke Michaelovich 
is said to be the chief promoter of the scheme. 

# In the little village of Boscoreale, at the foot of Vesuvius, and 
between Naples and Pompeii, a wonderful find on private property is 
reported to have been made. It consists of splendid frescoes and 
unigue art treasures. The frescoes are said to far exceed in value 
anything yet found, and in their design to show breadth of treatment 
hitherto unknown in the frescoes of this period. In one tomb was 
found a tortoise-shell disk which some suppose to have been a mirror, 
but as tortoise-shell is a very inferior reflector, it is more probable 
that it is the back of a mirror of silver plate on bronze, of which 
ancient mirrors were so often made. But the great interest of this 
disk is not what it was used for, but that it is the first find of tortoise- 
shell in any form in these excavations, and the question now arises, 
Where did it come from?—for the present-day supply comes from 
Zanzibar and the West Indies. There has also been made the inter- 
esting discovery that electrum (gold alloy ed with silver) was known 
in pre-Hellenic times. A second specimen of the syrinx, or Pandean 
pipe, has been found. This is the original form of the modern organ. 
The example just found is large enough to be blown by bellows or 
a wind-bag, like bagpipes, which are still to be seen in their original 
form in the streets of Naples, at Christmas time, when peasants from 
the surrounding country come into the town with them. A small 
statue of Perseus has also been found. Up to this time it is the 
unique specimen of that subject in ancient sculpture. The law of 
Italy forbidding such treasures to be sold and sent out of the country 
has in this case been modified. The Italian government will keep 
some of the paintings, and the remainder will be allowed to be sold 
and exported. These have been sent to dealers in Paris, who will 
arrange for their sale. The first offer has come from Berlin, whose 
museum offers two hundred thousand dollars and expenses for them. 
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One of the most sumptuous volumes of the season, and from the 
standpoint of art criticism a work of unusual merit, is Langton 
Douglas’s ‘‘Fra Angelico,’’ recently issued by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Fra Angelico has had many biographers, but in the opinion 
of Mr. Douglas, none of these have accorded the artist fair and ade- 
quate treatment. Vasari’s 
life is notoriously unreli- 
able, the data for it having 
doubtless been furnished 
by the Piagnoni of San 
Marco, who manifestly 
sought to glorify the 
brother ‘‘who was an 
artist, and happened to 
be a_ saint.’’ Supino, 
another biographer, left 
many of the most im- 
portant problems which 
confront the student of 
Fra Angelico’s art un- 
solved. Dobbert and 
Wingenroth adhere more 
strictly to scientific meth- 
ods of criticism than do 
the friar’s Italian biog- 
raphers, but even they 
are very much under the 
influence of the traditional 
view of Fra Angelico. 

Critics and biographers 
of the most opposite 
: schools have _ virtually 

= — agreed that Fra Angelico 
ILLUSTRATION FROM “PRINCE SILVERWINGS” as sympathy with 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins the artistic influences and 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. aims of his time, that he 
turned completely aside 
from the antique, that he rejected all study of nature, that he thought 
little of technique and adhered to the methods of the Giottesques. 
This position Mr. Douglas holds to be untenable, and he has under- 
taken, upon evidence obtained from the artist’s paintings and draw- 
ings, and upon the testimony of contemporary documents, to recon- 
struct Fra Angelico’s artistic personality and to show the genesis and 
development of his art. 
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His conclusions are, that the perfect painter is not the copyist of 
nature or of classical art, but that he is not independent of either. 
He is the painter who, like the literary artist, selects sometimes from 
an ancient treasure-house of language, and sometimes from the very 
mint itself, the words that will best fit his thought. This, the author 
shows, is exactly what Fra Angelico did in the Quattrocento. Ina 
word, the work under review shows that the painter-saint did not 
trust merely to dreams and visions, that he neglected neither the 
observation of nature nor the study of classical art. The volume is 
not less reliable than it is comprehensive in its scope and sustained 
in its interest. 

&® A.C. McClurg & Co., in ‘‘Birds of the Rockies,’’ by Leander 
Keysler, have issued a specially handsome book, and one of peculiar 
value to all interested in bird life. The volume is one of those 





ILLUSTRATION FROM *“ BIRDS OF THE ROCKIES’ 
By Bruce Horsford 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


works which make serious study delightful by coupling a mass of 
more or less dry facts with a pleasing narrative, which engages one’s 
attention and holds one’s interest to the end. The publishers, more- 
over, have wisely elected to illuminate the volume with a series of 
color plates of birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, many full-page plates 
of mountain scenery from photographs, and a series of charming text 
illustrations by Bruce Horsfall. These brighten the pages of the 
bulky volume ‘and serve admirably to enforce the text. 

One must commend Mr. Key ser’s selection of locality, for ina 
mountainous state the student can find within a single day’s journey 
representatives of bird life from the most diverse climes, from the 
scorching plains of the south to snowland. The Rockies, therefore, 
offer to the student in a narrow field the same opportunities for investi- 
gation that he would have to travel thousands of miles to find in one 
of the Eastern states. 
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Mr. Keyser has neglected none of the opportunities for research 
offered to him in the mountain fastnesses, and his careful methods of 
observation vouch for the value of the information supplied. While 
in a sense the book is the record of a couple of outings in cloudland, 
abounding in graphic descriptions and pleasant chat, it is no less a 
work of scientific value. A check list of the species that inhabit the 
mountain ranges, plains, and valleys is a noteworthy feature that 
gives the book added interest to the students of ornithology. 

# A. C. McClurg & Co. have also issued, in handsome holiday 
dress, an entertaining collection of fairy tales, under the title of 
‘*Prince Silverwings,’’ by Edith Ogden Harrison. These pretty 
stories, which are a distinct contribution to child-lore, were written 
for the author's two children, Carter and Edith, to whom they are 
dedicated in their published form. It is scarcely within the province 
of BrusH AND PENcIL to follow Mrs. Harrison in her flights of fancy. 
Suffice it to say, that the seven tales are just such delightful bits of un- 
reality as charm little ears, and leave on little minds a wholesome lesson. 

The illustrative features of the volume are especially attractive, 
consisting of a series of full-page color plates, which would suggest 
that the artist, Lucy Fitch Perkins, had been a close student of the 
graceful conceits of Walter Crane, and a number of equally interesting 
headpieces and other decorations in line drawing. The illustrator 
has entered fully into the spirit of her text. Her drawing is of the 
true fairy-story character, and her coloring is unusually effective in 
its delicacy and harmony. From the quality, therefore, of both text 
and illustration, one may safely predict for the book wide popularity 
among the little folk, if not among folk of maturer years. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“*Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. The 
Macmillan Co. $3 net. 

‘*Jean Francois Millet,’’ by Julia Cartwright. The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

‘‘Handbook on Linear Perspective, Shadows, and Reflections,’’ 
by Otto Fuchs. Ginn & Co. -$1.25. 

‘* American Masters of Painting,’’ by Charles H. Coffin. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $3 net. 

‘*Prince Silverwings,’’ by Edith Ogden Harrison. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.75 net. 

‘‘Birds of the Rockies,’’ by Leander Keyser. A.C. McClurg & 


Co. $3 net. 
‘*Musical Pastels,’’ by George P. Upton. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


$2 net. 











